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At /man Fund, our disciplined approach to managing 
your in vestment stems from our ethical values built on 
our faith. 

Open an IRA, Roth IRA, Regular Account, Hajj Account, Marriage 
Account or 401k Rollover. Aim to Achieve your goals with Islamic 
compliant investments. 

Call an advisor at 


877 - 417-6161 



The fund's investment objectives, risks, charges, and expenses must be considered carefully 
before investing. The summary and statutory prospectuses contain this and other important 
information about the investment company, and may be obtained by calling 877-416-6161, 
Read the prospectus carefully before investing 


Mutual Fund investing involves risk; principal loss is possible. The Fund invests in foreign securities 
which involve greater volatility and political, economic, and currency risks and differences in accounting 
methods. It is possible that the Islamic restrictions placed on investments and reflected in the main invest¬ 
ment strategies may result in the Fund not performing as well as mutual funds not subject to such restric¬ 
tions. 
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Introducing 

Amana Participation Fund 


1-800-728-8762 


The first dedicated sukuk 
mutual fund in the US, 
seeking capital preservation 
and current income. 


Halal diversification for 
your investmen t portfolio. 


Contact us today 
to learn more. 





www.amanafunds.com 




Investor Shares: AMAPX 

Institutional Shares: AMIPX 
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Please consider an investment's objectives, risks, 
charges, and expenses carefully before investing * To 
obtain this and other and other important information 
about the Amana Participation Fund in a current 
prospectus or summary prospectus f please ask your 
financial advisor, visit www.amanafunds.com, or call 
toll-free 1-800-728-8762 . 

Distributor; Saturna Brokerage Services, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Saturna Capital and member FINRA/SIPC , 

The Participation Fund limits the securities it purchases to those 
consistent with Islamic finance principles, which limits opportunities 
and may affect performance. 

While diversification does not guarantee against a loss in a declining 
market, it can help minimize the risk of the decline of a single market 

The value of Participation Fund shares rises and falls as the value of 
the securities in which the Fund invests goes up and down. Consider 
investing in the Fund only if you are willing to accept the risk that you 
may lose money. 


Investing in foreign securities involves risks not typically associated 
directly with investing in US securities. These risks include currency 
and market fluctuations, and political or social instability The risks 
of foreign inves ting are generally magnified in the smaller and more 
volatile securities markets of the Participation Fund. 


Sukuk are specifically structured to adhere to Islamic investment 
principles, but also must be engineered to be economically feasible 
in order to attract investment Sukuk structures may be significantly 
more complicated than conventional bonds and often include a 
series of entities created specifically to support the sukuk structure, in 
addition, sukuk are largely created in or otherwise subject to the risks 
of developing economies, many of which have weak or inconsistent 
accounting, legal, and financial infrastructure « 


The Fund is non-diversified and may investa forger percentage of its 
assets in fewer issuers, which may cause the Fund to 
experience more volatility than diversified funds. 
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Following Principles of Islamic Finance 
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EDITORIAL 


Empowerment 
through the Quran 


Y ES, MUSLIM AMERICANS FACE 
a most challenging scenario. 
Islamophobia rages. Irrational 
laws continue to be enacted to 
keep America “secure.” Hate crimes 
against Muslims are rising. Some who 
speak out against hate and discrimina¬ 
tion that affect other groups seem to 
have second thoughts about publically 
condemning Islamophobia. 

On May 9, the Council on American- 
Islamic Relations (CAIR) released a 
new report, “The Empowerment of 
Hate,” which detailed a more than 50 
percent increase in anti-Muslim bias 
incidents in 2016 over the previous year. 

Such realities moved the ISNA 
Convention Program Committee 
(CPC) to select the theme of “Hope 
& Guidance through the Quran,” 
because now, more than ever, Gods 
Book serves as a source of hope, guid¬ 
ance and strength. 

God proclaims that Muslims are to 
be optimistic: “And He provides for 
him [her] from (sources) he [she] 
could never imagine. And if any one 
puts his [her] trust in God, sufficient 
is (God) for him [her]...” (65:3). 

Despite the dreary outlook, many 
Muslims remain active. For instance, 
not only did Muslim women partic¬ 
ipate in the Jan. 21 Womens March, 
but they also helped organize it and 
did not mince words while addressing 
the audience. And Muslim lawyers set 
up makeshift offices alongside their 
non-Muslims peers at airports to deal 
with President Trumps initial travel ban. 

According to CPC co-chair Atifa 
Chiragh, the three major themes of 
this years sessions are the impor¬ 
tance of optimism and trust in God, 
examples of past Muslims who over¬ 
came adversity and how we can apply 


these lessons today in order to benefit 
society. 

The central focus of the early 
Muslim community was on attain¬ 
ing self-reliance. Of course they were 
blessed with having the Handbook 
of Life (the Quran) and its Explainer 
(the Prophet [salla Allahu alayhi was 
sallam ]) living amidst them. The Book 
remains in its pristine form, and its 
explanations and interpretations from 
the Messenger s life and actions are 
well documented, as are the examples 
of some of the men and women who 
came out blazing through the crucible 
under his guidance. 

We would like to take this opportu¬ 
nity to invite you to participate in the 
upcoming conference. We hope that 
attending the sessions and interacting 
with the speakers, as well as meeting 
friends and family, will encourage you 
to remain optimistic. 

We also urge you to continue read¬ 
ing and studying the Quran while 
keeping one very important hadith 
in mind: “Anas ibn Malik reported: 
A man asked, ‘O Messenger of God, 
should I tie my camel and trust in God, 
or should I leave her untied and trust 
in God? 5 The Messenger of God, peace 
and blessings be upon him, replied, 
‘Tie her and trust in God 5 (“Sunan 
al-Tirmidhi,” 2517). 

In other words, do your best to 
implement Islam in your life and then 
let God produce the final result. As 
Malcolm X reminds us: “Nobody can 
give you freedom. Nobody can give 
you equality or justice for anything. If 
you’re a man [or a woman], you take it.” 

The Prophet acted, Malcolm acted, 
and now we must act. Just take the 
first step, even if it s a small one, and 
see what God will do. ffl 
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ISNA MATTERS 


HABIBE ALI TAKES THE HELM AS ISNA 
INTERIM SECRETARY GENERAL 


HABIBE ALI, ISNA CHIEF OPERATIONS OFFI- 

cer and a 27-year ISNA veteran, became the 
interim secretary general when Secretary 
General Hazem Bata relinquished his office 
on May 1, after serving for three years. 

Bata, ISNA said, has been a force for prog¬ 
ress and growth for both ISNA and Muslim 
communities throughout North America. 

“If s been a great honor to serve as ISNA 
Secretary General,” Bata remarked in a state¬ 
ment. “It’s been a pleasure to work alongside 
our staff and volunteers who have made our 
initiatives successful and to better serve our 
communities.” 

Under Batas leadership, ISNA has: 

• Established its Masjid Development 
Initiative, which focuses on inclusion, 
growth and best practices 

• Launched its ’’Statement on the Inclusion 
of Women in Masajid,” which calls upon 



SOME 35O ATTENDEES AND SEVERAL 
interfaith and community leaders from the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area attended the ISNA 
celebration banquet, which is part of the 
ISNA Power of Faith Tour. 

Imam Sphendim Nadzaku of the Dallas 
Central Mosque delivered the welcome 
address. ISNA president Azhar Azeez, 
addressing current challenges, appealed 
to the community to invest in its future by 
supporting ISNA. 

In a moving message, keynote speakers 
Gold Star parents Ghazala and Khizr Khan 
stressed the importance and impact of polit¬ 
ical and civic engagement. Guest speaker 
Sahar Aziz gave an insightful message. 

Shaukat Gaziani received the Lifetime 
Achievement Award for his dedication and 
commitment to community service in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. Preacher Moss pre¬ 
sented his comedy act. 


all mosques to welcome and fully include 
women 

• Ensured gender-balanced panels at its 
annual convention and conferences 

• Presided over a 300% growth in the 
number of Muslim Youth of North 
America (MYNA) camps 

• Expanded how ISNA communicates 
with its member communities to reach 
more Muslims through social media and 
webinars. 

ISNA president Azhar Azeez proclaimed: 
“On behalf of the ISNA Board of Directors 
and staff, I want to thank Hazem for his 
service to ISNA. Under his leadership, 
ISNA grew in critical ways, spearheading 
important initiatives in the areas of masjid 
development, women’s inclusion, outreach 
and youth. 

“It was a pleasure to have worked with 


Earlier in the day, ISNA also hosted a sold- 
out matrimonial event in which over 100 
single Muslims had the opportunity to meet 
and network in an Islamic environment. ^ 




Hazem and call him a dear friend. He will 
be missed by the ISNA Board of Directors, 
staff and members. We are committed to 
continuing the groundbreaking work he has 
initiated and are grateful for his dedication 
to advancing the Muslim American 
community.” ^ 


CISNA JOINS MEETING 
WITH EDUCATION 
SECRETARY 



COUNCIL OF ISLAMIC SCHOOLS OF 

North America (CISNA; www.cisna- 
online.info) Executive Director Sufia 
Azmat was among the board members 
and state representatives of Council of 
American Private Education (CAPE) 
who met with Secretary of Education 
Elisabeth Dee “Betsy” DeVos at her 
office in early April. Board members 
explained CAPE’s views that school 
choice legislation should neither 
infringe upon the existing rights of 
private schools nor give rise to addi¬ 
tional regulation. 

Azmat told the secretary that it’s 
important that the accreditation of 
private schools take place through the 
unique lens of each school community’s 
value system. ^ 


ISNA HOSTS DALLAS CELEBRATION BANQUET 
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ST. LOUIS SHINES POWER OF FAITH 



ISNA HOSTED ITS “POWER OF FAITH: TRANSFORMING SELF AND 

Society” Conference in St. Louis, Mo., on May 13. Several popular 
speakers, among them Mehdi Hasan, the award-winning presenter 
of “UpFront” and “Head to Head” on A1 Jazeera English, Yasmin 
Mogahed, Ubaydullah Evans, ALIM’s first Scholar-in-Residence 
and now its executive director, ISNA president Azhar Azeez and 
several local leaders and activists addressed the audience. 

The conference opened with an in-depth analysis of the “Hadith 
of Angel Jibraeel,” which discusses islam , iman and ihsan , by Mufti 
Asif Umar, imam of the Islamic Foundation of Greater St. Louis, 
and Imam Djilali Kacem, general secretary of the Imams Council 
of Metropolitan St. Louis. This analysis laid the foundation for the 
day’s other events, which discussed how the hadith’s lessons can 
inspire us to become agents of change. 

In her talk on transformative change, Mogahed presented “a 
formula that will help you be able to respond properly whenever 
you are tested in anyway”: prayer, which is like our oxygen; adhkar , 
remembrance of God through supplication; and daily connection 
with the Qur’an with understanding and applying its teachings. 

Hasan and Evans spoke on why becoming engaged citizens is 
important. During these challenging times brought on by rising 
Islamophobia, it’s important for Muslims to reflect upon their history 
and faith to find guidance on how to respond effectively and build 
community. Conference attendees also heard from local activists 
working with CAIR, Project Downtown, the ACLU, ICNA Relief, 
Promus and others. This gave them an opportunity to connect with 
and volunteer for local efforts. 

The conference concluded with a discussion by Mogahed and 
Evans on how Muslims can make their mosques safe places. 

Following the conference, ISNA held its ISNA Celebration 
Banquet dinner to honor nephrologist Humayun Quadir for his 
dedication to the community. Also featured were ISNA president 
Azhar Azeez, a keynote address by Hasan, performances by the 
Muhammad Webb Foundation Choir and local spoken word artist 
Sayeed Sharieff. Evans was the evening’s emcee. 

Along with the program’s main session, Col. (ret.) Abdul-Rasheed 
Muhammad led chaplaincy sessions and Huda al-Raffled a session 
on Greening Ramadan. A youth track, a bazaar with several ven¬ 
dors and a matrimonial networking event were also featured. ^ 


STANDING FOR PEACE 



DR. SAYYID M. SYEED, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, ISNA OFFICE 

for Interfaith & Community Alliances, is among the faith 
leaders featured in the 30-minute documentary entitled 
“Moral and Safe? War, Peace, Drone Warfare, and the Religious 
Community,” produced by the Interfaith Network on Drone 
Warfare. 

The organization grew out of two developments: the spring 
2014 formation of the Washington, D.C.-based Interfaith 
Working Group on Drone Warfare, in which many faith 
groups participated, and the first Interfaith Conference 
on Drone Warfare, held during January 2015 at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and facilitated by the Princeton-based 
Peace Action Education Fund. ^ 

To watch the film, sign in at https://www.interfaithdrone- 
network.org 


ISNA PRESIDENT ADDRESSES 
DALLAS MEGA MARCH 


ISNA PRESIDENT AZHAR AZEEZ JOINED FAITH LEADERS, 

community activists and organizers on April 9 for the Dallas 
Mega March, an event 
calling for real immigra¬ 
tion reform and an end to 
aggressive deportations. 

Several community 
leaders and invited guests, 
including Martin Luther 
King III, Rep. Joaquin 
Castro (D-Tex.), Rep. Beto 
0’Rourke(D-Tex.), Jaime 
Foxx, Danny Glover, Sh. 

Omar Suleiman and sev¬ 
eral elected officials addressed the marchers. 

“We come here today to march against a national agenda 
that would turn back the clock on our nation’s great tradition 
of values, particularly toward the poor, toward our children 
and especially today toward our immigrants, people who 
come to our shore seeking a better life than the one they 
leave behind,” King proclaimed. ^ 
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► ISNA MATTERS 


ISLAMIC HORIZONS 
BEAMS FAR & WIDE 

“the readers’ guide to 
Periodical Literature” has added 
Islamic Horizons to its collection of 
publications, with full text coverage 
and indexing. As a result, it is now 
available to all students, educators 
and library patrons. 

According the Guide: “The 
select additions [including Islamic 
Horizons] were each highly rec¬ 
ommended for periodicals collec¬ 
tions by Magazines for Libraries 
and other review media, and will 
also be covered by Readers’ Guide 
Abstracts and Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature (including the 
print edition).” 

“Library Journal” designated 
“The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature” as one of the “50 Best 
Reference Sources for the 
Millennium.” 

Additionally, Islamic Horizons 
content is available on Wilson Web 
and on https://www.highbeam. 
com, a subscription-based research 
service. ^ 


CHRISTOPHER JOINS ISNA INTERFAITH 
AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 



COLIN CHRISTOPHER JOINED ISNA’s 

Office for Interfaith and Community 
Alliances in Washington, D.C., as director. 

Dr. Sayyid M. Syeed, national director of 
this ISNA office, remarked in his welcome 
remarks that “Colin has the right back¬ 
ground and right experience for the job and 
we hope that together our office will provide 
leadership and vision for the community to 
navigate through the tremendous challenges 
of Islamophobia and the limitless possibili¬ 
ties of building bridges of understanding.” 

Christopher fills the vacancy left by 
Mohamed Elsanousi, who has joined an 
international nonprofit organization. 

The Madison, Wise., native brings over a 
decade of experience of working in politics, 


media and international development. He 
wrote for The University of Wisconsin- 
Madison’s Inside Islam: Dialogues and 
Debates project, where he published articles, 
facilitated education panels and co-created 
content for the Inside Islam Radio Show on 
Wisconsin Public Radio. 

As executive director of the Washington, 
D.C.-based Green Muslims, he initiated the 
organization’s expansion, including eco-Is¬ 
lamic education programming for youth, 
environmental advocacy and interfaith part¬ 
nerships. While serving as deputy director of 
government affairs at Falls Church’s (Va.) Dar 
al-Hijrah Islamic Center, he increased civic 
engagement within the broader Northern 
Virginia Muslim community and brought 
together five of the area’s largest mosques 
to partner with Virginians Organized for 
Interfaith Community Engagement (www. 
voice-iaf.org), the region’s largest interfaith 
power-building organization. 

Christopher has an undergraduate degree 
from The George Washington University and 
his Master’s (international public affairs) 
from the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
He lives with his wife in the Washington, 
D.C., Metro Area. Q 


ISNA LEADERS HONORED 

DR. SALEHA KHUMAWALA (iSNA MASJID DEVELOPMENT 

Committee) and Robert Grinaker (professor of accounting and 
founding director, Stimulating Urban Renewal through 
Entrepreneurship [SURE™] program at University of 
Houston’s Bauer College of Business) received the 
Teaching Excellence Award. 

SURE™, which empowers local business owners 
from underserved communities through financial and 
entrepreneurship education, also encourages financial 
independence. In pursuit of this goal, she has made 
numerous presentations at national and international 
conferences and, since 2002, has led the university’s 
India Study Abroad Program, which allows students, 
faculty and administrators to learn firsthand about 
global business in Asia. 

A member of the American Accounting Association 
and advisor to several Houston nonprofit organizations, 
she serves on the Pennies for Education and Health board. 

ANISHA PATEL, 43, a member of the ISNA 
Convention steering committee for the last two years, 
was elected to Arlington Heights District 25 Board of 
Education on April 4. 


A fellow of the Harvard Global Education Think Tank, the mul¬ 
tilingual Patel, who was born and raised in Malawi, launched two 
women’s empowerment and philanthropic nonprofit organizations: 
one in her Malawian home town and the other in Chicago. Elected 
as a Community Ambassador by One Chicago, One 
Nation, she has worked to fulfill the mission of bringing 
Chicagoans of diverse backgrounds together. 

DR. M. AFFAN BADAR, a member of ISNA 
Majlis ash-Shura (2014-18), was recognized with 
the Albert Nelson Marquis Lifetime Achievement 
Award for those who have achieved career longevity 
and demonstrated unwavering excellence in their 
chosen fields. 

He has been a professor and chair of the Industrial 
Engineering & Engineering Management Department 
at University of Sharjah, UAE, since Sept. 2016. During 
2014-15, he was interim associate dean for the Indiana 
State University College of Technology, and department 
chair during 2010-14. 

Dr. Badar was president, Association of Muslim 
Scientists, Engineers and Technology Professionals 
(2016-17); principal of Al-Ilm Weekend School, 
Indianapolis (2015-16); and president, Islamic Society 
of Greater Indianapolis (2014-16). ^ 
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The world we live in is constantly evolving 
and ISNA is committed to being a positive 
driver of change. ISNA has long recognized 
the importance of engaging with other faith 
communities as a fundamental part of its 
mission, and therefore, we continuously host 
and participate in interfaith events, meetings 
and webinars to educate our friends, partners, 
officials and activists about Islam. 


established a platform to advocate for social 
justice issues for the common good. 

We aim to work together to fight Islamophobia 
and share knowledge about the true teachings 
and understanding of our religion in all sectors. 

The gift of education has a ripple effect—it 
creates change locally, nationally and globally. 


These interreligious initiatives have helped break 
down barriers of misunderstanding, formed 
genuine partnerships of faith and ethics, and 


Ignorance is our enemy, and with your support 
we can make a difference. 

Please donate to ISNA today. 
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COMMUNITY MATTERS 


Umair Shah UT Commencement Speaker 


PUBLIC HEALTH LEADER AND ALUMNUS 

Umair A. Shah delivered the 2017 spring 
commencement address at the Universi¬ 
ty of Texas’ School of Public Health on 
May 12. 

“It is an absolute honor to be speaking 
at the place where my public health jour¬ 
ney started,” Shah remarked. 

Since 2013, Shah, M.D., M.P.H., has 
served as executive director of Harris County Public Health, the 
nations third most populous county. He earned a Master of Public 
Health degree from the school in 2001 and completed an internal 
medicine residency with UT Physicians and the McGovern Medical 
School there. 

Sought nationally for his expertise, Shah remains actively engaged 
in both patient care and academic teaching locally. He frequently 


returns to his alma mater to engage in 
public health discussions and events. 

During his distinguished career, he has 
held numerous leadership positions and 
responded large-scale emergencies, among 
them Tropical Storm Allison; Hurricanes 
Katrina, Rita, and Ike; earthquakes in 
Kashmir and Haiti; and the H1N1 flu, 
Ebola and Zika viruses. Notably, Shah was 
the co-medical branch director for the 27,000 Katrina evacuees 
housed at the Houston Astrodome in 2005. 

He frequently presents statewide and nationally on important 
health-related topics, and has addressed the Texas Legislature and 
the U.S. Congressional staff. 

Shah is a writer, entrepreneur, sports enthusiast, husband, and 
father of three children. ^ 



First-ever National Muslim Women’s Summit 


National Muslim Women’s Summit 
at Harvard University 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY HOSTED THE 

first-ever National Muslim Women’s Sum¬ 
mit during March 31-April 2, at which 
participants discussed Islamophobia and 
the role of Muslim women in society, re¬ 
ported the Howard Crimson. 

This undertaking, co-sponsored by the 
Women’s Initiative for Self-Empowerment 
and the Kennedy School, brought together 


50 Muslimah leaders. The summit kick- 
started a fellowship program for them, 
and delegates brainstormed ideas to 
implement and continue this event’s 
mission elsewhere. 

The summit included workshops and 
speeches by activists on how to build skills 
for successful activism, including work¬ 
shops on fundraising and attracting an 
audience. Delegates proposed various 
projects, such as documenting the his¬ 
tory of the hijab and of covering oneself. 

Rana Abdelhamid, a Kennedy School 
student and organizer, said that the fellow¬ 
ship seeks to empower young Muslimahs 
to be “agents of change” across the world 
and “create a more sustained network and 
sisterhood of Muslim women.” ^ 


Google Doodles Pioneering Architect 


GOOGLE COMMEMORATED WHAT WOULD 

have been architect Fazlur Rahman Khan’s 
88th birthday on April 3, with a doodle 
showing Chicago’s John 
Hancock Center, one of 
his most famous designs. 

New York’s lost World 
Trade Center enjoyed the 
status of being the world’s 
tallest building for only 
two years before one of Khan’s designs, 
Chicago’s Sears Tower (renamed the Willis 
Tower in 2009), overtook it. At 1,450 feet tall 
and 108 stories high, it retained that status for 
24 years. It remained the tallest structure in the 
U.S. until One World Trade Center in 2014. 


Khan’s (1929-82) “tube” design opened 
the door for a new generation of skyscrap¬ 
ers that could be built safely and efficiently. 

His designs have been 
behind the world’s tall¬ 
est buildings since the 
World Trade Center in 
1972. That Khan’s sky¬ 
scraper designs are still 
used today make him one 
of history’s most influential architects and 
engineers. He was also a pioneer in using 
computer-aided design (CAD). 

In 2009, President Barack Obama men¬ 
tioned him as an example of Muslims’ con¬ 
tributions to America. Wi 


CAIR Opens 
3 New Chapters 

ON MAY 4, CAIR ANNOUNCED THE 

opening of new chapters in Colora¬ 
do, Kentucky and 
Texas (Austin) to 
handle civil rights 
cases, help local 
Muslim commu¬ 
nities increase civ¬ 
ic participation and build relationships 
with policymakers, law enforcement 
authorities and elected officials on civil 
liberties and social justice issues. 

CAIR-Colorado held an outreach 
event on Feb. 24, CAIR-Kentucky 
organized its launch for April 14, and 
CAIR-Austin arranged an inaugural 
banquet on April 29. 

CAIR, which now has more than 
30 regional offices and chapters, said 
that the expansion is the first phase 
of an initiative to counter the rising 
nationwide increase in Islamophobia 
and discrimination. 

“The addition of these new chap¬ 
ters reflects the tremendous support 
CAIR is receiving from the American 
Muslim community and from the 
larger society in the post-election 
period, and demonstrates the necessity 
to challenge growing bigotry target¬ 
ing American Muslims and members 
of other minority communities,” said 
CAIR National Executive Director 
NihadAwad. j^j 
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Aminah McCloud Recognized 



DR. AMINAH MCCLOUD, FOUNDER AND 

chair of the DePaul University’s Islamic 
World Studies, was recognized by Cook 
County Board of Commissioners and Presi¬ 


dent Tony Preckwinkle as one of the “women 
in faith” on March 22. The honorees, who 
belong to Chicago ministries, congregations 
and organizations, were honored for their 
essential and inestimable contributions to 
the county’s health and viability. 

Nominated by the Council of Islamic 
Organizations of Greater Chicago (CIOGC), 
she has authored many books and articles that 
focus on African American Islam, Muslim 
women in the U.S., and Islam in America, 
among other topics. She is also a board 
member of the Inner-City Muslim Action 
Network, a CIOGC member organization. ^ 


Muslims Win against NYPD Unlawful Surveillance 


BROOKLYN FEDERAL JUS- 

tice Pamela Chen ruled on 
March 21, 2017, that New 
York City will have pay 
$1.6 million to settle a 2013 
discrimination suit in which 
several prominent imams 
accused the NYPD of un¬ 
lawful surveillance. 

The ACLU had filed the suit on behalf 
of Imam Hamid Hassan Raza of the Masjid 
Al-Ansar mosque in Jamaica, and others, 
that police had been harassing Muslim fam¬ 
ilies and a Queens Mosque since 2002 — 
including sending undercover agents into 
mosques, bookstores and cafes to gather 
intelligence. 

The full sum will go to the ACLU attorneys 
who litigated the case on behalf of plaintiffs 


Raza, the mosque, the non¬ 
profit Muslims Giving 
Back, Masjid at-Taqwa and 
Mohammah Elshinawy. 

As part of the settle¬ 
ment, Chen ordered the 
City to remove the NYPD’s 
“Radicalization of the West” 
report from city sites and 
that the NYPD “fulfill its responsibility to 
preserve public safety and security” while 
realizing the impact of their conduct on 
“lawful political or religious activity of indi¬ 
viduals, groups, or organizations.” 

The plaintiffs’ attorneys said in a state¬ 
ment: “Now New York Muslims and all New 
Yorkers will have strong protections from 
unconstitutional religious profiling and sur¬ 
veillance.” ^ 



Michigan Mosque Approved 

THE AMERICAN ISLAMIC COMMUNITY 

Center (AICC), received approval on 
Feb. 22 to build a 20,500-square-foot 
mosque and center in Sterling Heights, 
Mich. 

After the city’s planning commis¬ 
sion denied its application in Sept. 2015, 
the center filed a federal lawsuit citing 
the placing of unnecessary burdens. 
The Department of Justice’s lawsuit 
alleged that the city’s denial violated the 
Religious Land Use and Institutionalized 
Persons Act. 

The city had placed “unnecessary 
burdens” on mosque plans over park¬ 
ing spaces and its 66-foot spire, which 
was far shorter than the nearby St. Blase 
Parish’s 151 -foot steeple. A federal court 
approved the settlement March 10. The 
spires will now stand 61 feet tall. 

U.S. Attorney Barbara McQuade 

— who grew up in Sterling Heights 

— praised the settlements: “Inclusion 
cannot mean that some groups are wel¬ 
come and others are not.” 

CAIR-MI Executive Director Dawud 
Walid welcomed the settlement: “We 
hope that this settlement, along with last 
year’s settlement in Pittsfield Township 
regarding a previously blocked Islamic 
school project, sends a strong message 
to city governments in Michigan seek¬ 
ing to deny zoning of religious insti¬ 
tutions simply because they are led by 
Muslims.” ^ 


AWARDED SURGEON 


Shalabi Receives Impact Award 


DR. ADIL HAIDER, A TRAUMA SURGEON, 

public health researcher and the Kessler 
Director of Center for Surgery and Public 
Health at Brigham and Women’s Hospital, 
Harvard Medical School, was recognized 
with the Ellis Island Medal of Honor for 
his expertise in the field and his service 
to the less fortunate. 

Haider, an American of Pakistani descent born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, graduated from Karachi’s Aga Khan 
Medical University in 1998. 

An author of more than 170 publications, he has per¬ 
sonally mentored more than 100 researchers and is also the 
principal investigator on extra-mural grants worth more 
than $7 million. 

The Ellis Island medal is “presented annually to American 
citizens who have distinguished themselves within their 
own ethnic groups while exemplifying the values of the 
American way of life.” ^ 



ON MARCH 23, THE 

Chicago Foundation 
for Women hon¬ 
ored Itedal Shalabi, 
co-founder and exec¬ 
utive director of Arab 
American Family Ser¬ 
vices (AAFS; http://arabamerican- 
familyservices.org), with their 2017 
Impact Awards, which honors nine 
women who have greatly impacted 
the lives of women and children 
in their communities, including 
victims of domestic violence and 
sexual assault. 

For 16 years, Shalabi has been 
the organization’s face and worked 
on behalf of domestic violence and 
sexual assault survivors in the Arab 


American community. 

Shalabi said: “What 
a wonderful honor to 
have been chosen for 
the impact award. I’m 
humbled to know that 
the work being done on 
behalf of our Arab/Muslim women 
and girls is being recognized and 
acknowledged. God gave us our 
rights 1,400 years ago. I am only edu¬ 
cating and empowering our women 
and girls to know that, and give 
them the tools and support needed 
to make a choice to live healthy and 
secure in their own homes.” 

AAFS is a member of the Council 
of Islamic Organizations of Greater 
Chicago. ^ 
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► COMMUNITY MATTERS 


Young Achievers 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA UNDERGRADU- 

ate Attiya Latif has been named a Harry S. 
Truman Foundation Scholar, which carries 
a $30,000 graduate school scholarship and 
the opportunity to prepare for a career in 
public service leadership, reported UVA 
Today on April 12. 

Latif, of Hagerstown, Md., a Jefferson 
Scholar and an Echols Scholar, is concen¬ 
trating on Islam, politics and gender in the 
Middle East. A social activist and advo¬ 
cate for the legal rights of Muslim women, 
decided to do something positive when she 
found the word “terrorist” written outside 
her dormitory room last October. 

A recipient of the 2017 John T. Casteen 
III Diversity-Equity-Inclusion Leadership 
Award, she organized UVAs “Eliminate the 
Hate” campaign, spearheaded events such 
as a teach-in to educate faculty members on 
the experiences of minority student pop¬ 
ulations, and chaired the Minority Rights 
Coalition. In addition, she helped organize 
rallies supporting Muslim, immigrant and 
international student rights in response to 
President Trumps Muslim ban. 

And as if that weren’t enough, she is 
also an ambassador for the Middle Eastern 
Leadership Council; author of a blog for the 
Huffington Post; an intern at KARAMAH, a 
non-governmental organization for Muslim 
women that advocates for human rights; and 
a former intern at UVAs Center for Politics 
and with the “Kerning Cultures” podcast 
about the Middle East. During her freshman 
year, Latif brought the annual World Hijab 
Day to UVA to educate her fellow students 
about Muslimahs’ experiences with preju¬ 
dice and violence. She presented a TEDx talk 
on challenging expectations and stereotypes 
of Muslimahs and defended “A Feminist’s 
Choice to Wear the Hijab.” 


Learning that she had won the scholarship, 
she enthused: “I feel so blessed and so grateful 
to God and to my family, professors, colleagues 
and friends, who constantly support me.” 



THE LONG BEACH ROTARY SCHOLARSHIP 

Foundation gave California State Universi¬ 
ty Long Beach (CSULB) student Yasmeen 
Azam, 21, its largest scholarship, a $15,000 
one-time award, on May 3 to commemorate 
the organization’s centennial anniversary. 

She was selected from among 17 appli¬ 
cants for her leadership qualities and plans 
to positively impact society after graduation. 
This is her second Rotary Club award, which 
was only available to current Rotary scholar¬ 
ship recipients who are both high achievers 
and scheduled to graduate in spring 2018. 

Azam, president of the university’s MSA 
chapter and a senator-at-large for CSULB’s 
Associated Students Inc., is known for her 
role as a youth speaker at the UN, her work 
with youth refugees and leadership in the 
“Muslims against Hate” organization, as well 
as for being CSULB’s Student Leader of the 
Year. She said that she selected CSULB over 
UCLA because of its international studies 
program and more intimate setting. 

She is one of four quadruplets (two boys 
and two girls) and a sibling of twins (a boy 
and a girl). Her father, Dr. Ahmed Azam, is a 
cyber security professor at Cal Poly San Luis 
Obispo and a majlis member of the Islamic 
Shura Council of Southern California. 



SIDRA AHMAD, A PLAINFIELD, IND., SE- 

nior, was named a 2017 Indiana Academic 


All-Star by Indiana Association of School 
Principals. 

An aspiring physician, Ahmad serves as 
vice president of National Honor Society, 
is secretary of the Student Government 
Executive Board, has been math captain 
of the Academic Super Bowl team and is 
co-founder and current president of Food 
for Thought. The four-year soccer player 
is also involved in numerous community 
volunteer programs. 

Ahmad, who has received many high 
school honors, takes pride in her Rotary 
International-sponsored trip to Guatemala, 
where she worked in a clinic providing 
medical aid to children and adults without 
health care. 

When event sponsors asked honorees 
to bring the school employee who has been 
most influential in their education, Ahmad 
selected Brenda Carter, her now-retired el¬ 
ementary school teacher. 


HUMZA JILANI WHO WAS AN INTERN FOR 

CAIR-TX, Houston during summer 2016, 
was Class of 2017 valedictorian at his high 
school, being ranked #1 out of a class of938. 
He has been accepted to Harvard University’s 
Class of 2021. 



SAWSAN MORRAR (20l8), A MULTIMEDIA 

journalist at the University of California at 
Berkeley’s Graduate School of Journalism, 
was chosen as a 2017 White House Corre¬ 
spondents’ Association Scholar. The award 
was presented at the association’s dinner, 
held on April 29 in Washington, D.C. 

Morrar, who last year earned a scholar¬ 
ship from the Islamic Scholarship Fund, was 
an associate producer at Sacramento’s NPR 
affiliate Capital Public Radio. She also free¬ 
lances for various publications and reports 
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The Horn of Africa is experiencing a severe drought. The UN has issued a 
famine warning for Somalia where more than half the populatioh is now 
lacking reliable access to a sufficient quantity of food. 
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► COMMUNITY MATTERS 


on issues ranging from gentrification in 
the Bay Area to legislative hearings at the 
state capitol. 

The events host, American-born come¬ 
dian Hasan Minhaj, is, coincidentally, her 
former college classmate. 



SOUTHWEST HOUSTON HIGH SCHOOL SE- 
nior Amina Mabizari, a daughter of Alge¬ 
rian immigrants, was accepted by 15 of the 
16 universities she applied to, including 
eight Ivy League institutions, seven of 
which accepted her, reported WFAA-TV 
on May 6. 

This year, the Ivy League schools had 
an acceptance rate anywhere from 5 to 12 
percent. 

Mabizari, who plans to attend Yale 
University, wants to study political science 
and then go on to law school. One day, she 
may also run for public office. ^ 



Another Mosque for Maryland 



THE ISLAMIC CENTER OF OWINGS MILLS 

(ICOM) held its first Friday congregational 
prayer on March 17 in its new premises, a 
remodeled leased flex office space. 

ICOM president Javed Patel, a 39-year- 
old construction business owner and one of 


its founding members, told The Muslim Link 
that he estimated that fifty to seventy-five 
Muslim families live in the Owings Mills 
area of Baltimore County. But considering 
the turnout, that figure is being revised. 

“Most of us, including the families who 
established ICOM, have strong ties to the 
Islamic Society of Baltimore (ISB) com¬ 
munity,” said Patel, whose father-in-law is 
Maqbool Patel, one of that community’s 
most recognizable leaders. 

ICOM hopes to secure a 7 to 10-acre 
property as a permanent spiritual and social 
home for Owings Mills Muslims “definitely 
within five years,” Patel remarked. Q 



THE HOUSTON-BASED MULTICULTURAL 

Alliance® (MCA) recognized Dr. Basheer 
Ahmed at its 66th annual award dinner on 
April 20 for his commitment to promoting 
diversity, inclusion and understanding. 

Ahmed, chairman emeritus of the Muslim 
Community Center for Human Services, 
is president IQRA, a Dallas/Fort Worth 
peace initiative, and president, Institute of 
Medieval and Post-Medieval Studies. 

MCA promotes an inclusive community; 
seeks to eliminate bias, bigotry, and oppres¬ 
sion; and to encourage understanding and 
equity of diversity through shared experi¬ 
ences and educational programming. 



AKBAR S. AHMED, THE IBN KHALDUN 

Chair of Islamic Studies at American Uni¬ 


versity, received the 2016-17 School of In¬ 
ternational Service (SIS) Scholar/Teacher of 
the Year award on May 10 in recognition of 
his “innovative and important scholarship” 
and “dedicated, rigorous, and inspiring men¬ 
toring of our students.” 

SIS Dean James Goldgeier, who described 
him as “a legend,” discussed the impact of 
Ahmed’s quartet of studies examining re¬ 
lations between the West and the Muslim 
world, highlighting in particular his forth¬ 
coming Journey into Europe: Islam, Immigra¬ 
tion, and Identity (Brookings Press). 



THE DIYANET CENTER OF AMERICA (DCA) 

signed a Memorandum of Understanding 
on Jan. 24 with the International Institute 
of Islamic Thought (HIT). Signed by DCA 
president Dr. Yasar Colak and HIT executive 
director Dr. Abubaker A1 Shingieti, the MoU 
lays the groundwork for a series of future 
collaborative projects. 

DCA’s Diyanet Institute of Religious 
Studies, the academic research and educa¬ 
tion center, will spearhead this collaboration. 
The two institutions agreed to work together 
to establish imam training programs, aca¬ 
demic exchanges and educational initiatives, 
as well as other exciting projects. 

Established in 1981, the HIT focuses on 
educational, academic and societal issues 
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► COMMUNITY MATTERS 



Al Quds Award for Noura Erakat 


NOURA ERAKAT, A PALESTINIAN AMERICAN LEGAL SCHOLAR, HUMAN 

rights attorney and assistant professor at George Mason University’s New 
Century College, was presented with the 2017 Al Quds Award on March 
15 for her dedication and steadfast service to the cause of Palestine by the 
American Muslims for Palestine (AMP), Chicago Chapter. 

More than 500 people attended AMP-Chicago’s annual dinner, which was 
supported by the Friends of Sabeel North America and sponsors from 15 
Muslim organizations. Keynote speaker Erakat, a specialist on the Palestinian - 
Israeli conflict, refugee law, humanitarian law, national security law and 
social justice, spoke about working for Palestine 100 years after the Balfour 
Declaration ensured its peoples dispossession. 

Dr. Osama Abuirshaid, AMP national policy director, put all of the 
issues into context to show the importance of all forms of activism for 
Palestine. ^ 


Hijabis can Play Basketball 



HIJABI BASKETBALL PLAYERS WON THE RIGHT TO 

play after the Maryland Public Secondary Schools 
Athletic Association lifted its ban on religious head 
coverings for high school student-athletes on March 
17. The furor started when officials held junior Je’Nan 
Hayes, a Muslimah basketball player, out of a game 
March 3 because she lacked the waiver required to 
wear hijab. 

Under the new policy, participants may wear a 
“head covering, wrap or other required religious gar¬ 
ment” that is not considered dangerous to others 
or likely to come off during play. The original rule, 
which required a state-approved waiver, is a National 
Federation of State High School Association regula¬ 
tion but is enforced at the state level. 

The Montgomery County Board of Education 
voted unanimously to ask the MPSSAA and NFHS 
to change the rule, which had come under heavy 
scrutiny after a state playoff game, when the hijabi 
had played 24 games without incident. 

Hayes considers Maryland’s rule change a victory, 
but not the end of her efforts to normalize hijabs 
in sports. ^ 


from an Islamic perspective. Based in Hern¬ 
don, Va., its primary goals are to promote 
and support research projects, organize in¬ 
tellectual and cultural meetings, publish 
scholarly works and engage in teaching 
and training. 


ON MARCH 23, FORTUNE MAGAZINE LISTED 

Linda Sarsour, Tamika Mallory, Bob Bland 
and Carmen Perez, all of whom coordinated 
the massive Jan. 21 women’s March on Wash¬ 
ington held the day after President Trump 
inauguration, among the “World’s 50 Greatest 
Leaders” on its 2017 annual list. This march 
spearheaded sister rallies around the world. 


ATTORNEY GREGORY ABDULLAH MITCHELL 



is now the new executive director 


of the Council of Islamic Orga¬ 
nizations of Greater Chicago 
(CIOGC). In addition, he is 
chairperson for Leadership 
Development Institute as 
well as a board member of 


Chicago’s Masjid Al-Taqwa, the American 
Islamic College and the Southland Ministe¬ 
rial Health Network. He is a former board 
member and secretary of the Association 
for Quranic Understanding (with Dr. Irfan 
Ahmad Khan) and of the Universal School. 

Having served on the boards of and 
provided legal assistance to many Muslim 
organizations over the past 25 years, Mitchell 
brings a wealth of knowledge and experience 
to his new not-for-profit organizational post. 



MINNEAPOLIS MAYOR BETSY HODGES GAVE 

her State of the City address, which counts as 


an official city council meeting, on May 23 at 
the city’s Masjid An-Nur. In it, she remarked: 
“At a time when our Muslim community is 
under attack from the highest levels of the 
federal government, I want to send a strong 
signal to the community that their mayor 
and their city stands with them.” 



LAILA DADABHOY, A MUSLIMAH INDIAN/ 

Fijian student, was elected student body 
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president for California State University 
Fullerton for next year on May 10. 

She volunteers for two Anaheim-based 
nonprofits: CAIR-Los Angeles area and 
Uplift Charity a nonprofit that helps under¬ 
privileged Muslims in California. 

“My personal background will not come 
into play” she told the Orange County 
Register. When there’s a decision to be made, 
“I will do it not because I’m a person of color, 
but because I think it’s the right thing to do.” 

Ojaala Ahmad, communications co¬ 
ordinator for CAIR-LA, said, “It’s so very 
encouraging and heartwarming that even 
in this anti-Muslim Trump climate, young 
female Muslim leaders are rising.” 



DELEGATE BILAL ALI, THE FIRST MUSLIM 

to represent Baltimore City in Maryland’s 
House of Delegates, was sworn in by Gov. 
Hogan Feb. 3 in Annapolis, the state cap- 
itol. He was the only Muslim among the 
141 delegates. 

Triggered by State Sen. Lisa Gladde’s 
retirement and the election of Catherine 
Pugh as Baltimore’s new mayor, he was 
selected to become state delegate, thereby 
filling a seat vacated by former Delegate Jill 
Carter. Carter had represented Baltimore’s 
41st District in the House since 2003, but 
left to become director of the city’s Office of 
Civil Rights and Wage Enforcement. 

In 2014 Ali was elected to the Baltimore 
City Democratic Central Committee, which is 
responsible for replacing delegates. He received 
unanimous support from its members. 

He carries a heavy load — Baltimore 
has the nation’s fifth-highest murder rate. 
Ali, with a 25-year career in mental health 
counseling, served as the community liaison 
in the Baltimore State Attorney’s office. A 
Muslim since his 20s, he is married and has 
two adult sons. 

In order to retain his seat for the next 
session, he will have to run for office and 


says that the Muslim community needs to 
support him financially. 



TEMPE PHYSICIAN DR. NADIA KATRANGI, 

a life-long educator who founded the Good 
Tree Institute of Arizona in 2010 for people 
who wanted to study the Quran, was pre¬ 
sented the ATHENA Leadership Award on 
April 4. 

Founded in 1982, the nonprofit ATHENA 
honors women who exemplify its leadership 
principles: they live authentically, learn con¬ 
stantly, build relationships, foster collabo¬ 
ration, advocate fiercely, act courageously, 
give back and celebrate. 


The Syrian-born Katrangi, who studied 
both medicine and the Islamic sciences, is 
considered a Muslim American scholar. 



ZARINA ALI, 33, THE FIRST FEMALE NEU- 

rosurgeon at Center City’s Pennsylvania 
Hospital, has been tasked with encourag¬ 
ing female medical students to pursue the 
specialty she enjoys so much. Ali, who grew 
up on Staten Island with a mother and fa¬ 
ther in medicine, is an assistant professor 
of neurosurgery at the hospital. 

According to American Board of 
Neurological Surgery statistics, the U.S. 
has only 219 board-certified female neu¬ 
rosurgeons, 25 full-time female academic 
neurosurgeons and only one female chair 
of a neurosurgery department. 

The mother of three — and soon four — 
she specializes in intracranial brain tumors, 
degenerative spine surgery, peripheral nerve 
surgery, entrapment neuropathy, brain 
trauma and spinal stenosis. 



The Islamic Community Center 
of Tempe (ICC) is seeking a 

RELIGIOUS DIRECTOR 


The Islamic Community Center of Tempe (ICC), located in the heart of 
Arizona State University in beautiful Tempe, Arizona is in search of a 
religious director to promote the values of our Islamic center in accordance 
with the Quran and the Sunnah, 

The director should engage all facets of our community to develop a 
thriving center that improves the understanding of Islam and Muslim 
culture to the generaf Arizona society. 

The director should be involved in working with and developing programs 
that raise Islamic literacy of American Muslims as they navigate through 
the realities of life. 


For more information or to apply please 
send an email to isc@tempemosque.com, 

^ ICC 

I <. omrpifpily Center of tempe Must be legally authorized to work fn ihe UJS. 
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► COMMUNITY MATTERS 



THE GRACIOUS CENTER OF LEARNING AND 

Enrichment Activities mosque inaugurated 
its Cherry Hill Free Clinic on May 6. 

Dr. Jubril Oyeyemi, the clinic’s medical 
director who presided over the ribbon-cut¬ 
ting ceremony in front of several dozen sup¬ 
porters and public officials, said: “Service to 
the community is paramount in Islam. We 
used to have bi-yearly health fairs, but we 
just thought we wanted to do something 
more substantive, to be able to serve more 
people. So, having a clinic is one of the ways 
to do that.” 

Oyeyemi told NJ.com that the mosque 
has raised $10,000 to buy equipment for 
the clinic, which operates the first Saturday 
of each month from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. on 
an appointment-only basis. It currently 
occupies 4,000 square feet of the mosques 
15,000-square-foot facility. 



GUNLAR HUSAIN WAS AMONG THE VOL- 

unteers from the Kalamazoo, Mich., area 
honored for their contributions on April 18 
at the 32nd annual STAR Awards (Sharing 
Time and Resources) celebration. This year’s 
nominees donated a combined total of nearly 
20,000 hours during 2016. 

Husain received the inaugural Good 
Neighbor award for her efforts to unite 
people in the community who share dif¬ 
ferent religions and backgrounds. 

James Mosby, editor of the Kalamazoo 
Gazette (1983-2000) and who, along with 
Nancy Maleady, helped inspire and found the 
STAR Awards, was given special recognition. 


THE MUSLIM AMERICAN CULTURAL 

Association (MACA), Nashville’s newest 
mosque, celebrated its inauguration with 
an open house on March 25, reported The 
Tennessean. 


Incorporated in 2014 without a per¬ 
manent home, the association’s members 
prayed and held activities for two years at 
community centers as they raised funds. Last 
September, they signed a lease on a build¬ 
ing in Nashville’s historic African American 
commercial corridor, located on a stretch 
of Jefferson Street that is still redeveloping 
after years of disinvestment. 

Nashville now has about 10 mosques. 
MACA, “primarily an outgrowth of the 
African American experience,” follows the 
tradition of the late Imam Warith Deen 
Mohammed. 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS IN CULPEPER 

County, Va., approved the Islamic Center of 
Culpeper’s (ICC) plan to build a new mosque 
in the county on April 19. 

Last April, after the county denied its 
request for the permit, the center filed a law¬ 
suit in March 2107 asserting claims under 
the Religious Land Use and Institutionalized 
Persons Act and the national state consti¬ 
tutions, the county agreed to approve the 
permit and compensate the ICC for $10,000 
of out-of-pocket expenses. Had the case 
gone to trial, the county could have faced 
a $250,000 fine. 

“This is a victory for religious freedom,” 
said Jonathan Smith, legal director of Muslim 
Advocates. ICC director Mohammad 
Nawabe said, “Our members have lived in 
Culpeper County for decades, and all we 
have ever asked for is to be treated the same 
as everyone else.” ^ 



THE CITIZENS H)UNH\TJON~USA 

Your Zakat can 
change lives... 
transform society 



Wajid All 

TCF alumnus 2007 
A progressive farmer with 
an M.Com degree 


Uzma Salim 

TCF alumna 2003 
Asst. Accountant General 
AG - Sindh 


SumbaLAsad 

TCF alumna 2012 
Training to be a certified 
midwife 


For Zakat and Donations: Call 888-729-3022 j Log on to WWW.tCfUSa.org 


TCF- USA is a 50i{c) { 3 ) and your donation is tax-deductible. Our tax ID is 41-204-6295 
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TRUSTED. RESPECTED. 
CALLED. BE A CHAPLAIN 
IN THE U S. AIR FORCE. 


V J 

U.S. AIR FORCE 

CHAPLAIN CORPS 


As American Airmen defend our country, they often need a spiritual advisor, 
an example of faith and a listening eanThat's where Air Force chaplains come in, 
by supporting Airmen wherever they go. Are you called to serve in this unique 
ministry? Learn more at airforce.com/chapLain or call 1-800-803-2452* 
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FAITHS MATTERS 


Orlando Proclaims Muslim Women’s Day 



Mayor Buddy Dyer 



WiIfredo A. Ruiz 


CITY OF ORLANDO MAYOR BUDDY DYER 
proclaimed March 27th “Muslim Womens 
Day” in recognition of the fact that they “play 
an integral role in economic, cultural, and 
social development... [and] represent some 
of Orlandos community leaders and serve 
as exceptional role models in all professions. 

CAIR-Florida Communications Director 
Wilfredo A. Ruiz said: “We congratulate 
Mayor Dyer for standing up for inclusion 
and tolerance and against hate and bigotry. 
By proclaiming today as ‘Muslim Womens 
Day in the City of Orlando, the mayor is 
representing the city’s commitment to rec¬ 
ognize the contributions of Muslim women 


THE SAN DIEGO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

(SDUSD) unanimously adopted an initiative 
on April 4 to combat Islamophobia and the 
bullying of Muslim students. Developed in 
collaboration with CAIR-San Diego, which 
is in alignment with the Safe Place to Learn 
Act (AB 2845), it will focus on the districts 
plan to address Islamophobia and discrim¬ 
ination against Muslim students and their 


and to also stand strong against hate and 
bigotry. We hope this Proclamation carries 
a message of understanding and tolerance 
to everyone in the City and beyond.” 

Rasha Mubarak, C AIR-Florida’s Orlando 
Regional Director, noted: “The Muslim 
Womens Day Proclamation is the direct 
result of various Muslim organizations’ lead¬ 
ers meeting and collaborating with a very 
proactive and embracing leader, Mayor Dyer. 
The organizations involved were the Muslim 
Women’s Organization, Muslim Girl, and 
CAIR-Florida. The Mayor publicly manifested 
an official recognition of Muslim women in 
our City, our state, and nationwide.” ^ 


families, as directed by the SDUSD Board 
in July 2016. The changes include adding 
Muslim holidays to school calendars. 

“We believe this is a great first step in 
the direction of protecting Muslim students 
from the bullying that is a direct result of 
the growing Islamophobia in our state and 
nation,” said CAIR-San Diego Executive 
Director Hanif Mohebi. “Other school 


Coloradoans 
Reject Hate 

VANDALISM AGAINST THE ISLAMIC 

Center of Fort Collins, 60 miles north of 
Denver, on March 
26, led to an out¬ 
pouring of sup¬ 
port. Congregants 
from Plymouth 
Congregational 
Church visited af¬ 
ter their morning 
service, and that 
evening about 
1,000 people gath¬ 
ered at the mosque for a support rally 
organized by a rabbi. Many people have 
also been donating online to pay for 
repairs and improved security. 

A man was caught on camera van¬ 
dalizing the mosque’s outside before 
throwing a Bible inside. Police have 
arrested Joseph Scott Giaquinto, 35, 
a combat medic for the U.S. Army in 
Baghdad and South Korea who moved 
to Fort Collins in 2016, in connection 
with the attack. 

Police Chief John Hutto, who 
attended the support rally, stated that 
the incident has a “very real impact on 
our Muslim friends and neighbors. The 
criminal act against their sacred space 
is unacceptable.” 

The incident reportedly took place 
after anti-Muslim flyers were passed 
around Colorado State University’s 
campus, which is located adjacent to 
the mosque. ^ 


districts should follow this lead, and we 
will be happy to work with them to provide 
resources and trainings.” 

The San Diego Union-Tribune (April 5) 
quoted Stan Anjan, SDUSD executive direc¬ 
tor of family and community engagement: 
“It’s more of a comprehensive program, not 
just a curriculum. We’re looking at it from a 
very integrated and holistic approach.” 

Anjan said social studies curriculum, 
which “has had a much more Eurocentric 
approach,” may include more information 
on prominent Muslims and their impact on 
history, as well as take other steps to promote 
a more positive image of Islam. ^ 


San Diego Acts against Islamophobia 
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No to Concentration Camps 

ABOUT 200 PEOPLE GATHERED ON MARCH 24 IN FRONT OF SAN 

Jose, Calif., city hall for the solidarity day organized by the Nihonmachi 
Outreach Committee and the South Bay Islamic Association, reported 
Hasan Z. Rahim, March 27 (New America Media). 

Masao Suzuki, the rally’s chief organizer, explained: “In the 
lessons learned from 75 years of resistance from 1942-2017, we say 
£ No to Concentration Camps’ and Islamophobia. President Trump’s 
Executive Order 13769, banning travel from seven Muslim-majority 
countries, has brought back painful memories of internment, among 
the darkest chapters in American history. We will not let Muslim 
Americans stand alone. We will stand by them. We will not allow 
history to repeat. Never again!” 

Fumi Tosu, affiliated with the Casa de Clara Catholic Worker 
of San Jose, exhorted the attendees not to repeat the mistakes 
of the past. “When Nazi Germany was sending Jews to the gas 
chamber, the supposedly good Germans’ looked the other way. 
When Japanese-Americans were being hustled off to camps, good 
Americans’ looked the other way too. Americans right here in San 
Jose looked the other way. But not all Americans. Quakers protested 



the internment and helped the interned. Let’s be the Quakers of 
2017. Let’s make sure that Muslim Americans don’t suffer the same 
injustice that our parents and grandparents suffered. Let’s fight for 
radical equality.” 

Zahra Billoo, executive director, CAIR San Francisco Bay Area, 
and Lisa Washio-Collette, whose father (Kintaro Washio) and 
brother (Zentaro) spent years in internment camps at Tule Lake 
and Gila River, co-emceed the event. ^ 


Cedar Rapids Support Muslims 


ON MARCH 26, ABOUT 400 PEOPLE FORMED 

a circle around Cedar Rapids’ Mother 
Mosque to show their support for Muslims, 
reported Makayla Tendall of the Cedar Rap¬ 
ids Gazette. The multi-faith rally was orga¬ 
nized by Erin Bustin, a consultant at Grinnell 
College, and St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Rev. Wendy Abrahamson, with Imam Taha 
Tawil of the Mother Mosque. Bustin wanted 
Muslims to know that Iowans support them. 

Despite the wet weather, Muslims, 
Jews, Sikhs, Hindus, Meskwaki Native 
Americans, atheists and Christians spoke 
at the event to show support for Muslims 
and religious freedom. One group even 
traveled from Chicago. 

Tawil said he was thankful that the group 
could share values of “pluralism, diversity, 
acceptance and tolerance” at the Mother 
Mosque, which was built in 1936 and is one of 
North America’s longest-standing mosques. 
He declared, “We are not going back to the 
dark past, when civil war and human rights 
violations divided our communities.” 

Abrahamson shared scripture from the 
Bible, “In one beautiful section, St. Paul says, 
‘It’s not like the hand can say to the foot: I 
don’t need you,” and then quoted: “By design, 
God has made multiple parts that all func¬ 
tion differently, and if we were all the same, it 
simply would not work. I think this translates 
really well into the American project.” 

Donnielle Wanatee, a Meskwaki, said she 
understands how Muslims might feel op¬ 


pressed because it wasn’t until 1978 that a fed¬ 
eral mandate granted Native Americans the 
right to practice their own religious beliefs. 
She stressed, “We have to unite as a people. 
I will defend anybody. This is my Iowa, and 
it doesn’t work without all of you in it.” ^ 


Support in Greater Lafayette 

A RALLY WAS HELD ON MARCH 24 , START- 
ing from Purdue University and ending at 
the Greater Lafayette Islamic Center, to show 
solidarity with Greater Lafayette’s Muslim 
community. Dr. Imad Khadra, general coor¬ 
dinator for the center, said that such activities 
help keep hateful actions and rhetoric at bay. 

The rally was organized by the ACLU,the 
Greater Lafayette Immigration Alliance and 
Showing up for Racial Justice. The center 
provided soft drinks and snacks to attendees 
as a thank-you for their solidarity. ^ 


Portland Stands Against Hate 

A RACIALLY AND RELIGIOUSLY DIVERSE 

crowd gathered at Portland’s city hall on 
March 29 in solidarity with the Muslim com¬ 
munity to oppose President Donald Trump’s 
executive order on immigration from Mus¬ 
lim-majority countries. The organizers, who 
wanted the locals to see what they’re doing 
and start a dialogue, made their first stop 
at the federal court building because they 
believe this is a federal issue. ^ 


Virginia Muslim Couple 
Finds Support 

ON MARCH 27, THE APARTMENT OF 

Mahrukh and Shoaib Ahmad, a young 
Fairfax County (Va.) Muslim couple, was 
burglarized. Their copy of the Quran was 
torn up and strewn on the floor, and es¬ 
sentially everything over $100 was stolen, 
including her jewelry and the jewelry her 
daughter had received as birth gifts. 

The Washington Post reported on 
March 31 that the burglar(s) had also 
broken the frames of calligraphical Quranic 
verses on the walls had then written in tall, 
wobbly black letters: “F— Muslims.” 

Viewing this, the recent immigrants 
— parents of a 4 and a 1-year old — 
felt like moving back to Dubai. But 
then something changed their feelings 
entirely: the response of their neighbors. 
After Mahrukh posted an account on a 
Facebook group for mothers, neigh¬ 
bors offered to help clean up the house, 
babysit the children and bring them food. 
Rebecca Link, another Fairfax County 
mom in the group felt compelled to help 
out even though she had never met the 
Ahmads. She created a GoFundMe page 
with the stated goal of collecting $1,000 
to help them recoup their losses. As of 
March 30, 265 people had contributed 
more than $10,000. 

“We were shocked,” Mahrukh told the 
Post. “Complete strangers, they’re doing 
that for us. We don’t feel alone anymore.” ^ 
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► EDUCATION FORUM REPORT 



Islamic Schools for a 
Changing World 

Are Islamic schools preparing their students to function 
effectively in a rapidly changing world? 

BY FARYAL M. KHATRI & ISLAMIC HORIZONS STAFF 


O VER 500 EDUCATORS AND ADMIN- 

istrators gathered in Chicago on April 
14-16 for the 18th Annual Education 
Forum co-hosted by ISNA and the 
Council of Islamic Schools of North America 
(CISNA; www.cisnaonline.info) under the 
theme “Preparing Islamic Schools for a 
Changing World.” 

Knowledge, discoveries and innovations 
are expanding at an exponential rate. Studies 
show that 65% of today’s school children will 
be employed after they graduate from college 
in jobs that don’t exist today. Our students 
will face challenges that we can’t foresee 
in both their faith and practice. Educators 
must be prepared to teach students to think 
critically, acquire knowledge independently 
and evaluate it through an Islamic prism. 

This year’s program sought to provide 
educators with tools and insights designed 
to help their students develop into spiritual 
lifelong learners and problem solvers who 


are ready to contribute positively to the 
world that awaits them. 

Hazem Bata, at that time ISNA’s secre¬ 
tary general, delivered an inspirational and 
touching talk on the importance of relation¬ 
ships. “The Education Forum is a very special 
event. Although we may only meet once or 
twice a year, the relationships formed during 
this event are very special and meaningful,” 
he remarked. 

The three-day forum began with five 
pre-conference workshops, including a 
teacher curriculum training conducted 
the by Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD; www. 
ascd.org/Default.aspx). 

The inaugural day featured a keynote 
address by Dr. Charles Glenn, professor 
emeritus of educational leadership and 
policy studies, who is currently directing 
a nationwide study on citizenship educa¬ 
tion in Islamic secondary schools. During 


his “Forming Muslim-American Citizens” 
speech, he stated, “parents have a right, a 
basic human right, ... to make decisions 
about the education of their children. Going 
along with that is the right of educators to 
create distinctive schools that reflect their 
own convictions about a flourishing human 
life and what a good education consist of.” 

The other pre-conference workshops 
were “Leadership Relevant to Today’s 
Challenges: Preparing Our Students for the 
Present and the Future,” “Taking Charge 
of the Arabic Curriculum,” “Formative 
Assessments, Grading and Evaluation in 
the Islamic Studies Classroom” and “A 
Comprehensive Quran Program Integrating 
the Nuraniya Method.” 

“The Friday sessions were phenomenal, 
MashaAllahl Very informative and benefi¬ 
cial,” one attendee enthused. 

Kathy Jamil, chair of the Islamic Schools 
League of America (ISLA; https://theisla. 
org), and Safaa Zarzour, CISNA chair, led 
a tribute that celebrated the life of the late 
Karen Keyworth, ISLA co-founder and exec¬ 
utive director, who passed away on Jan. 31, 
2017. The presenters spoke of her sincere 
and tireless efforts to support Islamic schools 
and her critical role in developing them in 
this country. Her husband and three of her 
children, along with her grandson, were in 
the audience. 

Keyworth’s daughter spoke of her mem¬ 
ories of her mother, and Jamil spoke on 
Keyworth’s achievements and work in the 
field of education. ISLA leaders, who met 
with Keyworth’s family, were pleased to have 
their support and blessings as they move 
forward as an organization. 

After a full day of sessions, ISNA hosted 
a celebration banquet Saturday evening to 
celebrate the tremendous achievements of 
Dr. Abdul-Mun’im Sombat Jitmoud, the 
Lifetime Achievement Award recipient who 
had retired as principal of Al-Salam Day 
School, St. Louis, Mo. At the presentation, 
his entire staff as well as several parents and 
students, including former student and now 
ISNA Executive Council member Lubabah 
Abdullah, joined him at the podium. 

Thebanquet also featured keynote speaker 
Dr. A. Rashied Omar, research scholar of 
Islamic Studies and Peacebuilding at Notre 
Dame University, who gave an informative 
talk on making Islamic schools and mosques 
safe places for students during this time of 
rising Islamophobia. In his home country 
of South Africa, Omar is the Claremont 
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OUR STUDENTS WILL FACE CHALLENGES THAT 
WE CANT FORESEE IN BOTH THEIR FAITH A 
PRACTICE EDUCATORS MUST BE PREPARED TO 
TEACH STUDENTS TO THINK CRITICALLY, ACQU 
KNOWLEDGE INDEPENDENTLY AND EVALUATE IT 
THROUGH AN ISLAMIC PRISM. 


Main Road Mosques coordinating imam 
and an international trustee emeritus for 
the Council for a Parliament of the World’s 
Religions. 

Dr. Shaza Khan, ISLA’s interim executive 
director, said: “I was inspired by all of the 
pioneering Muslim educators who I got to 
meet and see, including Dr. Tasneema Ghazi 
[co-founder, Tqra Books] and Dr. Freda 
Shamma [founding director, Foundation 
for the Advancement and Development of 
Education and Learning]. These are people 
who have seen the transformation of Islamic 
education in North America. They planted 
the seeds. They sowed those seeds. But they 
are not done nurturing them. We ask Allah to 
shower His Mercy on them and ask Him to 
preserve their health and keep them active in 
mind and body and firm in belief always. We 
ask them for their dua as educators striving 
to forward Allah’s deen” 

ON THE SIDELINES 

The Education Forum is also about 
networking. 

ISLA board members met and discussed 


the organization’s upcoming leadership 
retreat, “Reorienting Our Hearts and 
Minds: A Paradigm Shift in Leading Islamic 
Schools,” to be held in Texas during Dec. 7-9, 
and its principal mentorship program: the 
ISLA Leadership Academy. “We reviewed 
a strategic plan to expand our services to 
ISLA members and Islamic schools, more 
generally,” said Dr. Shaza Khan. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Throughout the conference, attendees had 
the opportunity to attend various interac¬ 
tive workshops and sessions that offered 
experiential learning and hands-on train¬ 
ing. The forum’s program consisted of four 
tracks: “Administration and Leadership”, 
“Curriculum and Instruction”, “Islamic 
Studies” and “Quranic Studies”. This 
included a workshop on incorporating art 
into the curriculum, during which attend¬ 
ees tried out projects, and another one for 
practicing games and fun activities that they 
can use to help their students learn Arabic. 

Marwa Thabet, who is completing her 
Single Subject Teaching Credential in Arabic 


at California State University, Fullerton, pre¬ 
sented her “Restaurants in My City: A Model 
Thematic Arabic Unit,” designed for third- 
grade students at the Novice Mid to Novice 
High level. Students use authentic materials 
about food and restaurants in the Arab world 
and, at the end of the unit, create and then 
describe their dream restaurant in detail. 

A common theme was building a strong 
identity. Sessions such as Michael Milo’s 
“Islamophobia and the Identity of the Muslim 
Child,” Anse Tamar Gray’s “Leadership and 
Legacy: Curriculum Materials That Build 
Identity” and Dr. Mohammed Sadiq’s “Self- 
Identity and Self-Worth: Prerequisites for 
Safe Global Citizenship” addressed ways 
of building a strong identity and character. 

A matrimonial banquet and a Muslim 
Youth of North America (MYNA; www. 
myna.org) youth camp were also held. ^ 

Faryal M Khatri is ISNA Communications Coordinator. 


WANTED 

Arabic & 
Islamic Studies 
Teacher 

We are looking for a dedicated 
and well-rounded individual who 
has background to teach Arabic & 
Islamic Studies at the Huda Acad¬ 
emy, Little Rock, AR. 

• ForlsIamicStudieswefollow"! 
Love lslam"curriculum and for 
Arabic we follow the Bayyinah 
Institute curriculum. 

• We offer competitive salary, 
which is negotiable based on 
individual's knowledge and 
skill set to teach young kids 
effectively. 

Please send your resumes to: 

principal@hudaacademy.org 

You can reach us by phone if 
you have any questions 

501.565.3555 
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COVER STORY 


Hope & 
Guidance 

through the 

Quran 

The ISNA convention will show attendees 
how to apply the Quran’s lessons today 

BY OSAMA ABDUL-SALAAM 


YEAR 2016 WAS CHALLENGING FOR 
f J M both the American and the international 
M Muslim communities. We watched as atroc- 

ities occurred worldwide, lost inspirational 
figures who had done great things for the ummah, and wit¬ 
nessed progressively more negative rhetoric dominate our 
political discourse. Now, more than ever, the Muslim American 
community must learn to trust in Gods plan and recognize 
that even though we don’t always understand why certain 
things happen, His plan is best. 


The theme of this year’s convention, 
“Hope & Guidance through the Quran,” 
could not come at a better time. Three main 
and especially relevant themes will pervade 
the ISNA convention, which will be held 
immediately after Ramadan: the importance 
of optimism and trusting God, examples of 
earlier Muslims overcoming adversity, and 
applying these lessons in a way that benefits 
contemporary society 

Optimism is part of the Quran’s message, 


for “And He will provide him from sources he 
could never imagine. And whoever puts their 
trust in God, then He will suffice him. Verily, 
God will accomplish His purpose. Indeed, 
God has set a measure for all things” (65:3). 

Here and elsewhere in the Quran and 
Sunnah, we are told that trusting in God will 
yield tremendous benefits. In the last year, 
despite the turbulence around us, we have 
seen incredible concerted and collaborative 
efforts to prevent the Muslim community 
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► COVER STORY 


from being marginalized. Muslimahs were 
featured speakers at the Womens March in 
Washington D.C., and members of all faith 
communities have proclaimed their soli¬ 
darity with Muslims. These are just a few of 
the unanticipated blessings that have come 
our way. 

The convention features multiple pro¬ 
grams that support this optimistic message. 
“Eid: A Moment to Pause and Celebrate” 
focuses on the Prophet’s (salla Allahu alayhi 
wa sallam) optimism and how, among other 
things, we must celebrate and be grateful 
amidst life’s challenges. The question, of 
course, is how to do this when we are being 
tested, when fear feels like a very reasonable 
response to what we see going on around 
us. In such instances, being told to simply 
trust in God may not be as reassuring as we’d 
hoped. And being condemned for not doing 
so only makes us feel worse. We know that 
God is The Sustainer, but it’s easy to worry 


BEING MARGINALIZED. 

when our healthcare, ability to travel and 
visit family, and our mosques are threatened. 

ISNA’s “Restoring Confidence and 
Moving Forward” program seeks to remind 
us that, as Muslims, we are an essential com¬ 
ponent of American democracy and help us 
participate in our communities with confi¬ 
dence and from a place of strength. 

A great way to maintain our optimism 
and endure these challenging and worri¬ 
some times is to remember that God has 
never failed His servants, all of whom passed 
through frightening situations in the past. 
The five lectures comprising the “Cultural 
Ingenuity” series will provide some specific 
examples, such as: 

1. “Cultural Ingenuity: The Children 
of Israel.” The Muslim ummah is diverse. 
Although we tend to think of Islam as the 
religion brought by the Prophet, we must 
remember that our lineage also includes the 
followers of every prophet (alayhum rahmat ) 
sent by God. The Children of Israel, whom 
the Quran references more than any other 


group, has a history of numerous tests. We 
need to understand what they learned from 
these tests so we can use it to maintain our 
identity as God’s servants in the 21st century. 

2. “Cultural Ingenuity: The People 
of Abyssinia.” While still in Makkah, the 
Prophet sent a group of Muslims to Abyssinia 
to escape the ongoing religious persecution. 
Fearing for their lives, these new believers in 
the One God found the resilience to build 
homes and live in a foreign land, surrounded 
by different customs and ideas. This story is 
full of lessons of courage, faith and the prac¬ 
tical skills needed to flourish as a minority 
community. Each of these ideas is directly 
relevant to our own community today. 

3. “Cultural Ingenuity: Early Chinese 
Muslims.” China’s estimated 23 million 
Muslims (as of 2010; see The Guardian, Jan. 
28, 2011) are the descendants of Muslim 
merchants who arrived in the early days of 
Islam. This is a great opportunity to learn 


more about how Islam has impacted a large 
minority community that we rarely hear 
about, but one that has seen many benefits 
as a result of the Prophet’s message. We can 
learn numerous lessons from its experiences. 

These lectures provide tangible examples 
of God’s mercy, which has enabled Muslims 
who lived before and after Muhammad, as 
well as during his prophethood, to over¬ 
come challenges with His help and through 
their own personal effort. These lectures, 
along with the other ones in the “Cultural 
Ingenuity” series, will reinforce the message 
that God can grant success to people who, 
regardless of their situation, place their trust 
in Him. 

Finally, the convention will expose 
attendees to ideas about how to apply these 
lessons in their own lives and in society at 
large. The message of optimism is uplifting, 
and the reminder that God has always sup¬ 
ported His ummah is encouraging. However, 
what we do with these positive feelings 
will dictate our success in terms of moving 


forward. The convention will deliver in this 
area as well via several programs designed 
to show exactly how we, as both Muslims 
and Americans, can have a positive effect on 
society and ensure that the American Dream 
remains accessible to as many as possible. 
Some examples of these programs include: 

• “Global Conflicts: Lessons on Mercy 
and Justice in Islam.” As God sent the 
Prophet as a mercy to humanity, Muslims 
are meant to use their private belief to impact 
the world positively. This session explores 
the Prophet’s early life in order to explain 
the appropriate way(s) to approach human 
rights, advocacy, social justice and other crit¬ 
ical topics. It also informs attendees of both 
how and why these lessons should become 
a part of their everyday life, as opposed to 
just annual or monthly charity activities. 

• “God: The Quran’s Purpose, Primacy 
and Promotion.” Seventeen times a day we 
recite “You alone we worship, and You alone 
we ask for help” (1:5), thereby acknowledg¬ 
ing that God is the most important being in 
our lives and the world. But how do we reflect 
that belief in our daily lives? This session 
will help attendees answer that question, as 
well as recognize the transformative impact 
that Islam should have upon us and apply its 
universal message to all Muslims regardless 
of race, ethnicity, gender, age or any other 
man-made category. 

• “All for One, and One for All.” The 
Prophet always worked with non-Muslims 
to secure justice. As Muslims, we need to 
understand that we should follow his exam¬ 
ple by demanding justice and advocating for 
African Americans, immigrants, Orthodox 
Jews, Japanese Americans, Latinos and all 
other minority and marginalized commu¬ 
nities, for we are stronger together. 

The programs and lectures described 
here only scratch the surface of what awaits 
the attendees. As always, the workshops 
will focus on giving us the skills we need 
to put knowledge into action, and the net¬ 
working events have been designed to build 
the transformative relationships that can 
strengthen our community. In addition, 
there will be a great deal of time to learn, 
play and celebrate the end of Ramadan with 
loved ones from around the country. Most 
important, though, is that the convention 
will enable us to reaffirm what we already 
know: Our fortunes will change over time, 
but our connection with God and His Book 
will always be the most important determi¬ 
nant of our success. ^ 


IN THE LAST YEAR, DESPITE THE T 
AROUND US, WE HAVE SEEN INCREDIBLE 
CONCERTED AND COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS 
TO PREVENT THE MUSLIM COMMUNITY FROM 
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Navigate the Path 
to Higher Education 



The Islamic Society of North America is pleased to announce 

SIX DIFFERENT SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 

for Muslim American students pursuing a college education in the United States. 


Dr. Abdulmunim A. Shakir Scholarship 

The Hajja Razia Sharif Sheikh Scholarship 
* Islamic Development Bank Loan Scholarship 


** Aziz Jamaluddin Scholarship 
* Plainfield Muslim Women for Better Society Scholarship 
Amana Mutual Funds Scholarship 


Visit our website for more information about these scholarships, 
the requirements and to complete an application online. 



For more information, visit 
www.isna.net/scholarships 
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The Way to Hope and Guidance 

Muslims have the Quran to lead them toward success 

BY ENGY ABDELKADER 


L ife’s curveballs remind Muslims that their spiritu- 
ality will help carry them through to brighter days. They draw 
upon their faith, which is both a blessing and source of strength 
and guidance, when confronted with calamities, tests and 
trials — from bad exam results to discriminatory laws and policies. 

In the Quran, God proclaims: “The good deed and the evil deed 
cannot be equal. Repel (the evil) with one which is better, then 
verily he, between whom and you there was enmity, (will become) 
as though he was a close friend” (41:34). 

This verse refers to “good charac¬ 
ter” and advises Muslims to respond 
to Islamophobia with virtuous 
behavior. So, what does that look 
like? From the de facto Muslim ban to 
anti-Muslim hate crimes, from bias- 
based school bullying to opposition 
to mosque construction projects, it 
is important that Muslims respond 
with good deeds in the physical and 
spiritual realms, for both are equally 
significant and interdependent. 

In addition to signing petitions, 


attending rallies and volunteering at soup kitchens as we stand 
out against injustice, for instance, Muslims must also strive for an 
enhanced state of spirituality. The following three traits will help us 
achieve good character while confronting and coping with prejudice 
and discrimination: 

Patience and Perseverance. God extols the virtue of patience: 
“Seek help in patience and the prayer” (2:40); “Endure patiently, 
your patience is not but from God” (16:127); “Bear with patience 
whatever befalls you. Verily, these are some of the important com¬ 
mandments (ordered by God with no 
exemption)” (31:17); and “But give 
glad tidings to the patient, who, when 
afflicted with calamity, say: ‘Truly, to 
God we belong and truly, to Him we 
shall return.’ They are those on whom 
(descend) blessings (and forgiveness) 
from their Lord, and (who) received 
His Mercy, and it is they who are the 
guided ones” (2:155-157). 

Perhaps the most effective 
response to so much of the nega¬ 
tive developments with which we 










Muslim woman AsmaJama forgives the woman who attacked her for speaking Swahili. 


are bombarded is patience. Its absence does 
not change the outcome and surely contrib¬ 
utes to our existing misery and discontent. 
Success and honor is found with God alone, 
and in Him alone should we trust: “And why 
should we not put our trust in God while 
He indeed has guided us in our ways? And 
we shall certainly bear with patience all the 
hurt you may cause us, and in God (Alone) 
let those who trust put their trust” (14:12). 

Mercy. Muslims often demand justice 
for the real and perceived wrongs commit¬ 
ted against them, but desire forgiveness for 
those incurred by their own hands. But as 
the Prophet (salla Allahu alayhi wa sallam ) 
informed his Companions: “God is only 
merciful with those who show mercy to 
others” (al-Bukhari); “Be merciful to those 
on Earth, so the One above the heavens 
will be merciful to you;” (al-Tabarani and 
al-Hakim with a sahih chain); and “He who 
does not show mercy to others, will not be 
shown mercy” (al-Bukhari). 

But how does compassion relate to the 
rising Islamophobia? Ask Asma Jama, a 
Somali-American Muslimah. At a local 
Applebees in Coon Rapids, Minn., during 
October 2015, Jodie Marie Burchard-Risch 
smashed a glass beer mug into her face for 
speaking Swahili while dining with her 
family. This unprovoked attack bloodied 
Jama and necessitated 17 stitches for her 
face and lip. During her attacker s trial, where 
she was sentenced to six months in prison 


FROM THE DE FACTO 
MUSLIM BAN TO ANTI- 
MUSLIM HATE CRIMES, 
FROM BIAS-BASED 
SCHOOL BULLYING 
TO OPPOSITION 
TOMOSQUE 
CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS, IT IS 
IMPORTANT THAT 
MUSLIMS RESPOND 
WITH GOOD DEEDS 
IN THE PHYSICAL 
AND SPIRITUAL 
REALMS, FOR BOTH 
ARE EQUALLY 
SIGNIFICANT AND 
INTERDEPENDENT. 


during October 2016, Jama informed the 
court: “My religion teaches me to forgive so I 
can go on with my life. If I hold a grudge and 
I hold the hate you hold toward me against 
you, its not going to serve me well. So, in 
front of everybody here, I do forgive you, 
and I hope that you choose love over hate.” 

Ihsan. God tells Muslims to perform 
actions in the best — and not necessarily 
the fastest or easiest — possible manner: 
“And practice ihsan. Truly, God loves the 
doers of ihsan” (2:195) and “Verily, God 
enjoins justice and ihsan” (16:90). 

Ihsan is defined as doing your best at 
everything wherever you are. It involves 
treating others kindly and respectfully, being 
charitable toward the poor by giving them 
food and clothing in the proper manner, and 
extending mercy and forgiveness to ones 
spouses and family members and relatives. 

By striving for excellence in everything 
they do and cultivating the good character 
that God expects, each Muslim can counter 
the anti-Muslim stereotypes and narratives 
in which their neighborhood is steeped. 
And, in doing so, they can also achieve a 
higher spiritual state of being, for “Verily, 
this Quran shows the way to all that is most 
upright, and gives the believers who do good 
deeds the glad tiding that theirs will be a 
great reward” (17:9). ^ 

Engy Abdelkader is senior fellow and adjunct professor, 
The Bridge Initiative, Alwaleed Centerfor Muslim-Christian 
Understanding, Georgetown University 
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Strokes 
of Love 

New York City’s 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts Islamic 
displays are the 
largest in the world 

BY MISBAHUDDIN MIRZA 

/ / ^^Bhat INIMITABLE SYMPHONY, 

® ® I the very sounds of which move 
I men to tears and ecstasy,” is how 
I the famous British scholar, trans¬ 
lator of the Quran and convert Muhammad 
Marmaduke Pickthall (1875-1936) described 
the Quran’s extraordinary poetic nature. 

THE QURAN IN THE BIG APPLE 

New York City’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (The Met), whose Islamic art displays 
have become the largest in the West, has a 
135-year history of displaying these trea¬ 
sures. Among these is a stunning collection 
of Quran manuscripts, including one of the 
world’s oldest surviving Quran manuscripts. 
The Met’s Islamic art collection, closed 
during 2003-11 for renovations and expan¬ 
sion, reopened on Nov. 1,2011. The $40 mil¬ 
lion price tag generated a starkly different 
iteration of the museum’s former “Islamic 
Wing,” now known as the “Galleries for the 
Art of the Arab Lands, Turkey, Iran, Central 
Asia and Later South Asia.” 

Its Quran manuscripts holdings span 
various geographical regions, cultures, 
and peoples. Some are on permanent dis¬ 
play, whereas others are displayed peri¬ 
odically as part of special exhibitions. As 
these photos show, these amazing works 
of art exhibit the evolution of calligraphy 
in terms of time, region and people. As 
the Met explains, “Some of the new scripts 
developed from the tenth to the twelfth 
century in the Near East were employed 
primarily for religious texts.” 



Folio from the Tashkent Quran. Late8 th -early 
9 th century. Attributed to Syria, Yemen, or 
North Africa. Ink on parchment. Dimensions: 
H 21-5/8” x W27-9/16” 

Magnificent in size, this folio comes 
from one of the oldest surviving Quran 
manuscripts. Written in an early version of 
the Kufic script, without diacritical marks 
and very limited illumination, it has been 
attributed to Cairo, Damascus, or Sanaa. 
About one-third of the original manuscript 
is housed in Tashkent’s Hast-Imam Library. 
Often referred to as the Uthman or Tashkent 
Quran, it is possibly the largest extant Quran 
on parchment. The text (21:103-11) con¬ 
tains twelve lines in Kufic script. Only two 
illuminated folios from this manuscript sur¬ 
vive: one in Paris and the other in Gotha’s 
(Germany) Herzogliches Museum. The rest 
of the folios, like this one, have no illumi¬ 
nation or diacritical marks. 

The script is an early version of Kufic. 
In fact, the verticality and slight slant of the 
letters’ shaft, as well as their position on the 
baseline, reveal possible traces of the popular 
pre-Kufic Hijazi script. Although its origin 
remains uncertain, this script was still used 
in Cairo, Damascus, and Sanaa during the 
late 8th and early 9th centuries. Based on 
orthographic studies and carbon dating, 
various scholars have dated it to this very 
period. One scholar, who has drawn parallels 
between the rows of arches in the Paris illu¬ 
minated folio and those in a folio of the Sanaa 
Quran, contends that these images resemble 
the shimmering mosaics of the Dome of the 
Rock and the Great Mosque of Damascus 
and were, in all likelihood, illuminated and 
executed by outstanding artisans trained in 
Byzantine (or Syriac) scriptoria. 

The largest portion of the manuscript to 
which this folio belongs is presently kept in 
a madrassa library attached to the Tellya- 
Shaikh Mosque in old Tashkent. It was most 
likely carried along the Silk Road from the 
Near East or North Africa via Merv, Bukhara 
and Samarqand. In 1968, after Czarist Russia 


had conquered Central Asia, it was taken to 
St. Petersburg and housed in its Imperial 
Library (now the Russian National Library). 
For some reason, at this time a number of 
pages, including this one, were separated 
from the rest. After the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Vladimir Lenin, in an act of goodwill to 
Russian Muslims, reportedly gave the Quran 
to the people of Ufa. Following repeated 
appeals by the people of Turkestan, in 1924 
the Quran was returned to Central Asia and 
has remained ever since. From 1905-71, this 
exceptional Quran was subjected to exten¬ 
sive paleographic research, which provided 
valuable insight into early Kufic Quran man¬ 
uscripts and their historical trajectories. 



Made in Central Islamic Lands. Folio from a 
Quran Manuscript in Mayil (Leaning) Script. 
Late 8 th -early 9 th century. Ink, opaque water- 
color, and gold on parchment. Dimensions: 
Ht 11 -1/8”, W9.5”. Now on view at The Met 
Fifth Avenue in Gallery 451. 

This 8th- or 9 th -century Quran was writ¬ 
ten in the Mayil (leaning) script, a transitional 
style that predated Kufic and is characterized 
by a rightward slant and the shape of the 
vowel ya in its final form, which underlines 
the preceding letters. Like other early Quran 
manuscripts, the lack of consonant points 
makes it difficult for readers to distinguish 
between letters with similar forms. Red dots 
indicate short vowels, and a series of short 
diagonal black strokes act as verse markers. 

Written in an Eastern or New Style Kufic 
script, line two of this folio includes two 
long, vertical letters (a/z/and lam) that form 
a distinctive pointed oval-shaped pattern. 
The elaborate background, entirely filled with 
vegetal scrolls terminating in large blossoms, 
causes the script to stand out. The script 
and illumination are related to a Quran dis¬ 
played in the Topkapi Saray Museum (dated 
573/1177-78), epigraphic inscriptions on 
architecture and luster ceramics of this period, 
all of which suggest a unified style in the Seljuk 
art of 11 th - and 12 th -century Iran and Iraq. 
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NEW YORK CITY'S METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART (THE MET), WHICH HAS A 135 -YEAR HISTORY OF 
DISPLAYING ISLAMIC ART, HOLDS THE LARGEST SU 
COLLECTION IN THE WESTERN WORLD AMONG THESE 
TREASURES IS A STUNNING COLLECTION OF QURAN 
MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING ONE OF THE OLDEST 
SURVIVING QURAN MANUSCRIPTS IN EXISTENCE. 



Eastern Iran or present-day Afghanistan. 
Date: ca, 1180. Ink, opaque water color, and 
gold on paper. Dimensions: 11.75”x 8.75”. 

Certain features of a variant called the 
“new script” or “broken cursive” have been 
exaggerated on this page, which contains 
Q. 5:20-21 from a widely dispersed Quran. 
Among these are the height of its vertical 
letters and a visual emphasis on “Allah” 
Each page contains only four lines of text 
because of the large scale of its writing. This 
manuscript is also distinctive in that the 
spaces between its letters are embellished 
with a background of foliate scrolls. B. Saint 
Laurent, who has collated its surviving 
fragments, estimated that when complete 
it would have contained 2,250 folios. Aside 
from its background decoration, the manu¬ 
script resembles those in a group produced 
in eastern Iran or Afghanistan between 
the late 11th and late 12th centuries. One 
(dated to 1092) was formerly in Aqa Mahdi 
Kashani’s collection; another one, copied 
in 1177 by a scribe of Afghan origin, is in 
Istanbul’s Topkapi Palace Library. These two 
examples help establish the approximate date 
and place of production for this page and 
the other leaves from this volume. 



Made in North Africa. Date: ca 1250-1300. 

Ink, opaque watercolor, and gold on parch¬ 
ment. Dimensions: 10.25” H x 8-9/16” W. 


Qurans of the Maghreb diverged at an 
early date from the stream of developments 
further east. For example, the preservation of 
various archaic calligraphic features derived 
from Kufic and the use of parchment are typ¬ 
ical of that region during the 13th and 14th 
centuries. Nevertheless, the use of gold ink, 
the exaggerated curves of the letters below 
the baseline and colorful diacritic marks lend 
the composition a striking rhythmic quality. 



From Spain. Late 13 th -early 14 th century. Ink, 
Opaque watercolor, and gold on parchment. 
Dimensions: 21-1/16” height x 22” wide. 

This large folio comes from a magnifi¬ 
cent two-volume Quran. Both Andalusian 
and North African Quran manuscripts and 


Quranic calligraphy retained features (e.g., 
the use of parchment instead of polished 
paper, a square format, and deep, rounded 
letter terminals) that the eastern regions had 
abandoned long ago. 

Few luxury 13th- and 14 th -century Qurans 
from these western regions exceeded 20 
inches in width and height, and even fewer of 
that size on parchment have survived. It seems 
that these two characteristics were combined 
in only one example, to which this individual 
folio originally belonged. The most distinc¬ 
tive qualities of Andalusian and Moroccan 
Quran manuscripts were established during 
the Almoravid (1040-1147) and Almohad 
(1121-1269) periods and are still evident 
in this manuscript page: a roughly square 
format, the archaic use of parchment at a time 
when paper had become the most common 
support and a spidery calligraphy known as 
the Maghribi (Western Islamic) script. 

This folio, therefore, belonged to one 
of the most ambitious and largest (if not 
the largest) parchment Quran manuscripts 
ever produced in the medieval Maghrib. A 
two-volume Quran now in Istanbul’s Museum 
of Turkish and Islamic Art seems to provide a 
good match for the dimensions, calligraphic 
style and illumination of the museum’s folio. 
Copied on both sides ( recto and verso), this 
folio contains 39:1-4 and most of verse five. 
The recto is particularly notable: Its first line, 
which gives the chapter’s heading, is copied in 
an intricate, dramatic Kufic gold script out¬ 
lined in red and ending in an impressive cir¬ 
cular pendant, itself outlined in blue and filled 
with a densely illuminated — but perfectly 
balanced — scrolling composition in red and 
gold. The end of each verse is highlighted by 
a small yet prominent circular medallion, 
including a white interlacing geometric motif 
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and the word ayah (verse) in blue. On the 
verso , the fifth verse is emphasized in the pages 
margins with a larger pointed medallion, 
including the word khamsah (five) in white. 

The seven amply spaced lines of text on 
each page were copied in black ink, which 
has turned brownish against the parch¬ 
ments slippery surface. Diacritical and 
reading marks were added in blue, orange 
and green pigments. Although the overall 
effect of the calligraphy is squarish, uniform 
and balanced, the deep, curving and almost 
semicircular endings of some of the letters 
brilliantly tie the text together and punctuate 
its rhythm, not unlike the notes in a musi¬ 
cal score. Considering that Quran means 
“recitation,” this monumental Maghribi- 
style calligraphy splendidly illustrates how 
writing, reading and reciting can coalesce 
in a truly superb combination. 



Iran (Persia), 1800-1900AD. Quran manu¬ 
script with Lacquered binding. Early 19 th cen¬ 
tury. Manuscript: Ink, opaque water color and 
gold on paper Binding: pasteboard; painted and 
lacquered. Dimensions: 3-15/16”x2-1/2”. On 
view at The Met Fifth Avenue in Gallery 462. 

Notes in the front of this tiny Quran, 
copied in the Ghubar script, state that it was 
originally given to the Qajar emperor Fath Ali 
Shah (r. 1798-1834) so he could carry it in his 
pocket at all times. In 1809 it was presented 
to his grandson Prince Tahmasp Mirza upon 
his birth. The note states that it was copied 
by the late Abd Muhammad Ali; however, as 
many scribes bore this name, exactly which 
one produced it remains unclear. This lav¬ 
ishly illuminated Quran is bound in a lacquer 
binding signed by Ali Ashraf, a mid-18th 
century artist, indicating that the binding 
must have been reused during the late 18th- 
or early 19th-century. EH 

Misbahuddin Mirza, M.S., P.E., a licensed professional engi¬ 
neer, is regional quality control engineerforthe New York State 
Department of Transportation’s Structures Division, New York 
City. He has written for major U.S. and Indian publications. 

Acknowledgment: All illustrations in this article are 
the exclusive property of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Published with permission. 


Cambodian Cham 
Muslims and the Quran 

A shattered community continues to rebuild 
its foundations of faith 


BY SLES NAZY 



USLIM TRADERS REACHED 

the coastal cities of Champa, 
a now-defunct kingdom that 
once ruled vast swathes of 
land in central and southern Vietnam, 
more than ten centuries ago. The 
Cham people began embracing 
Islam while neighboring Vietnam 
was expanding southward, a pro¬ 
cess that began in the mid-tenth 
century and only ended in 1832 
with the disappearance of the 
last independent Cham enclave. 

Successive waves of surviv¬ 
ing Cham refugees resettled 
in Cambodia, where they put 
down strong roots and contin¬ 
ued to practice Islam by passing 
down to their children what they had learned from the foreign Muslim traders and the 
Malays and other non-Cham Muslims who married local women and took up residence 
among them. In addition, some went abroad to increase their knowledge, mainly to 
the Malay-speaking world, given the similarities of their languages and cultures. More 
recently, students have been going to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Egypt, Southern Thailand, 
Malaysia and other countries. 


After graduation, some of the students 
spend time and/or work abroad, whereas 
the rest return to their villages to teach 
Islam, the Quran and various Sharia- 
related subjects. Classes are held either 
in the teachers home or at a local Islamic 
school, and the teacher receives a salary 
from the villagers donation or zakat. They 
use the “Muqaddam,” a Malay-language 
book written in the Arabic script (i.e., Jawi) 
and brought from Malaysia, to learn the 
Arabic alphabet and memorize some of 
the Quran’s short chapters. 

The “Muqqadam was originally printed 
in Baghdad and introduced via Arab trad¬ 
ers. As Mat Chi, 82, a retired Islamic teacher 
from Jumnik village, Tboug Khmom prov¬ 
ince, told our reporter: “When I was young, 
I saw a Pakistani man selling this kind of 
book.” The local madrasah spend three 


hours teaching Islam to shifts of students 
aged 6 to 16 — those who attended gov¬ 
ernment schools in the morning to acquire 
a general education would come in the 
afternoon, and vice versa. In some villages, 
the madrasah would hold night classes 
for the older male and female students. 
Mostly those students who wanted to their 
Islamic studies would then begin traveling 
to another village or even go abroad to 
acquire it. 

In the past, women were unable to 
pursue such higher studies due to cultural 
pressure and Cham tradition, which held 
that women should only work at home. 
Thus they studied the Quran and some 
basic Islam in their villages only when 
they were young. But this has changed, 
for now both female and male students can 
— and actually do — study Islam up to the 
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THE KHMER ROUGE'S GENOCIDAL RULE OF 
THEIR SELF-PROCLAIMED "DEMOCRATIC 
KAMPUCHEA" (1975-79) RESULTED IN 
THE DEATHS OF MORE THAN 500,000 
CHAM MUSLIMS AND MOST OF THE 
COMMUNITY'S RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP, 
WHICH WAS SPECIFICALLY TARGETED. 


B. A. degree level in Sudan, Libya, Malaysia, 
and elsewhere. For the first time ever they 
can also do this in Cambodia, for several 
relatively new Islamic centers provide an 
education in Islam up to the secondary level. 

Since Cambodia has experienced war 
for most of the last 50 years, the Muslim 
community’s knowledge of Islam is low. 
However, their way of practicing Islam and 
memorizing the Quran is considered good 
when compared to other Muslim minorities. 
The Khmer Rouges genocidal rule of their 
self-proclaimed “Democratic Kampuchea” 
(1975-79) resulted in the deaths of more 
than 500,000 Cham Muslims and most of 
the community’s religious leadership, which 
was specifically targeted. In addition, it left 
in its wake a legacy of illiteracy, especially 
among women, which still remains higher 
than that of men (The Documentation 


Centre of Cambodia, 2011). But all of that 
is slowly changing. 

“I learned the Quran by traveling to 
different villages seeking tuans (Islamic 
teachers) who were well-known at that 
time,” Safie Yakkob, 45-year-old fisher¬ 
man living in Chrey Andet village, Kandal 
province, told our reporter. He added, “my 
father had traveled to study in Spiu village, 
where there was a well-known tuan who 
had pursued his Islamic studies in Patani, 
Southern Thailand.” 

Mout Tulos, 35, a Phnom Penh business¬ 
man, remembers that when he was young 
he had to travel from one village to another 
to acquire his Islamic knowledge. First they 
taught him how to write Arabic and to use 
the “Muqaddam.” After that, he was sent to 
study at Ummul Qura, which is now known 
as the Cambodian Islamic Center. He added 


that from that time onward, he and many of 
his fellow students from different provinces 
knew how to recite the Quran. However, he 
is no longer very fluent in this skill because 
he does not have enough time to recite it 
regularly. 

Sarifah Mohammedzain, 64, a Phnom 
Penh housewife, informed us that “now I 
am still learning how to recite the Quran at 
home and for one or two hours in an informal 
classroom with other old women in my vil¬ 
lage. Most of us had no time to learn it when 
we were young due to the ongoing civil war. 
We recite it from memory only, and don’t 
know how to write or read Arabic clearly.” 
Unfortunately, this is true for most of the older 
generation: They can recite it properly and 
know what to recite while performing their 
prayers — but without understanding what 
it means and only due to the force of habit. 

The post-Khmer Rouge generations 
have had more opportunities to learn the 
Quran both in Cambodia and abroad, due 
to the increased numbers and quality of 
educational infrastructures, materials and 
Quran memorizers. In 2011, the Quran was 
translated into both the Cham and Khmer 
languages by the Translation Committee of 
the non-governmental Cambodian Muslim 
Community Development (CMCD) organi¬ 
zation with funding from Kuwait and other 
donors. Thus, both Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims can finally understand its meaning. The 
Quran is now a main subject of study in 
every Islamic school. 

For the last 20 years, the Cambodian 
Muslim community has organized an annual 
Quran Recitation Competition and sent the 
winners to international recitation events 
held in Malaysia, Thailand and Brunei. 

There is no documentation concerning 
how many go abroad to study Islam, because 
this number depends upon scholarships pro¬ 
vided by various NGOs, universities and 
Muslim countries. Most graduates return 
to their home villages to teach, while others 
find funds to set up their own Islamic cen¬ 
ters. During the 2000s, a small number of 
Islamic teachers from Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Thailand and Yemen were sent to teach at the 
Saudi-funded Cambodian Islamic Center. In 
2016, around 1,300 Islamic teachers agreed 
to be registered as government teachers and, 
like other Cambodian government teachers, 
receive government salaries. H 

Sles Nazy is president of the Cambodian Muslim Media 
Center, the only Muslim media outlet for the Muslim com¬ 
munity in Cambodia. 
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ISLAM IN AMERICA 



WITH HER 
FAMILY'S SUPPORT 
AMAYASAWAN 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

IN the lives OF 

TWEENS AND TEENS 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Hijabi Fits 

A tween is creating a rainbow of 
hijabs for girls of all ages 

BY SUMAYYAH MEEHAN 

T hey say the best things come in the smallest of packages, and 
10-year-old Amaya Diggins is certainly no exception to that rule. This young 
Muslimah is an up and coming entrepreneur that you’ll want to keep your eye 
on as she grows her company Hijabi Fits (www.HijabiFits.com) by leaps and 
bounds. Based in southern New Jersey, you can definitely say that she was blessed 
with an entrepreneurial spirit after seeing firsthand how her own parents pursued 
their small business dreams. 

Her parents, Antwan and Ameenah-Muhammad Diggins, have their own party 
rental business, PartyMoonBounce* in addition to several real estate ventures. “We 
promised our kids that when they had a business idea, we would help them bring it 
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to fruition. Our goal is for them to each have 
their own company by the time they turn 13 
and passive income by the time they turn 
15. InshaAllah. Ameen ,” shares Ameenah. 
Her son Anwar, aged 13, is developing his 
own business ventures alongside his dad. 

With her family’s support, Amaya saw a 
way to make a difference in the lives of tweens 
and teens around the world. Here is her story. 

A SEED IS PLANTED, TAKES ROOT 
AND SPROUTS 

Every young girl wants to look her best and 
positively shine. For young Muslimahs, the 
hijab is a critical accessory that not only 
makes an outfit, but is also in accordance 
with the Quran: “O Prophet! Tell your wives 
and your daughters and the women of the 
believers to draw their cloaks (veils) all over 
their bodies...” (33:59) and Sunnah 

Last summer, Amaya began wearing the 
hijab after practicing with pre-sewn scarf sets 
for years. However, finding the “right” hijab 
was like looking for a needle in a haystack. 
“My mother purchased a few hijabs for me, 
but when they arrived they were all too big 
and bulky. I had a hard time wrapping them 
around my head, and the colors didn’t really 
match any of my outfits.” 

Her resulting frustration with both prob¬ 
lems drove her to find a solution. One day she 
approached her mother and asked if she could 
create a kid-sized hijab line in cool colors that 
everyone would like. Her mom said, “Yes!” 

Amaya really hit the ground running to 
make sure that Hijabi Fits would be a success. 
She has handled every part of the business, 
from creating two kid-sized hijabs to select¬ 
ing a soft jersey knit fabric as the base for her 
line. Inspired by a bout of hunger, Amaya 
named almost all of her colorful creations 
in hues of various foods that you might find 
in the kitchen. A red kid-sized hijab boasts 
the name “Cherry,” while another one is the 
festive orange “Tangerine.” With a brilliant 
assortment to choose from, her customers 
can easily find a hijab to match every outfit 
in their wardrobes. 

A true stickler for the look, feel and 
weight of each item, Amaya ensures that 
each one is just “perfect.” Thus, each hijab 
must feature straight sturdy stitches and 
be flawless before it receives her stamp of 
approval. Being an active girl herself and 
knowing that other young Muslimahs are 
just as active, her hijabs provide the perfect 
amount of coverage while guaranteeing the 
wearer complete freedom of movement. 


When one of her hijabs is ready to ship, 
Amaya carefully folds and places it inside a 
purple shipping envelope to make sure the 
recipient “feels like she is receiving a gift.” 

A COLORFUL GARDEN 
BEGINS TO SPROUT 

The initial response was so strong that 
Amaya and her parents opened a campaign 
on LaunchGood.com to help this young 
entrepreneur reach her dreams by purchas¬ 
ing much-needed supplies and materials. 
It is Amaya’s sincere wish that her line is 
eventually picked up by a major clothing 
company like Claire’s or Justice to further 
show that young Muslimahs are no different 
from other girls who want to look stylish 
wherever they happens to be: at school or 
on the playground. 

With each creation, Amaya hopes that 
she is enabling a fellow Muslimah to fulfill 
her religious commitment while express¬ 
ing her own individuality. She also wants 
to prove that the hijab is no hindrance to 
their hopes and dreams, but rather a banner 
of their faith in the Creator. Amaya and 
her whole family believe that a Muslimah 
can follow any profession, be it a lawyer, a 
doctor or even a scientist, while wearing the 
hijab. The future looks bright for this young 
entrepreneur who, as Hijabi Fits continues 
to grow, is already thinking about offering 
jewelry and other accessories. 

NOT JUST FOR MUSLIMS! 

One of the most brilliant truths “sewn” into 
each “Hijabi Fits” product is that of love and 
inclusivity. As Ameenah shares: “The hijab 
can be worn around the neck as a necklace 
and by women of other faiths. We have gotten 
inquiries from girls who wrap their hair in 
other religions as well. Hijabi Fits is univer¬ 
sal!” Children suffering from chemotherapy 
and other illnesses that cause their hair to fall 
out can also benefit. Amaya hopes that she 
can enrich their lives with a burst of color. 

When it comes to empowering girls of 
any religion, the Hijabi Fits line makes one 
thing crystal clear: Girls of all ages and from 
all backgrounds can become entrepreneurs 
with the support of their family and com¬ 
munity. In this young businesswoman’s 
own words, “We must do what we can to 
encourage them in their dreams. All dreams 
that are combined with dua and action can 
become realities.” ^ 

Sumayyah Meehan recently launched Fly Chick Solutions 
to help small businesses build their brands. 
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There’s More to 
Haya Than the Hijab 

To understand hijab as an act of worship, it is first 
crucial to consider other common acts of worship 
and see the correlation between them 


BY SABINA MEHDI 

I t’s a busy day in dubai’s popular 
Mall of the Emirates. The city-state is the 
Middle Easts true melting pot, with a 
healthy mix of cultures and successful 
assimilation of East with West. As I browse 
the racks full of maxi-style dresses, a couple 
of them catch my eye. Once inside the fitting 
room, I can clearly overhear two young ladies 
pondering over the fit of a pair of jeans. The 
first one is unhappy — the expensive gar¬ 
ment doesn’t show the brand logo anywhere 


on the pockets. Her friend informs her that 
what matters now is the fit, quality and 
stretch. From the little I know about fashion, 
I understand these are skinny jeans — the 
undying fad that they are talking about! 

So, out I walk clutching my dresses, which 
sadly did not fit — and so do the two young 
ladies, probably in their early 20s and beauti¬ 
ful. They are wearing carefully placed hijabs, 
but otherwise are dressed in form-fitting 
stylish outfits. 


This situation is commonly seen world¬ 
wide: Hijab is in place, but not true modesty. 
One might reasonably argue that this defeats 
its purpose, but before taking sides or judg¬ 
ing, let’s look at it from a wider perspective. 

Many parents prefer that their daughters 
begin to wear hijab as they enter puberty. 
Most girls, especially those born and raised 
in the West, resist. Often a compromise is 
reached: Their daughters can wear trendy 
clothing that gels with the school crowd as 
long as they wear their hijabs. Probably, the 
parents believe — and it’s often true — that if 
girls are convinced to wear it they will likely 
do so for life, whereas the tight-fitting clothes 
will remain only as long as their youth. So 
parents pick their battles and might view the 
clothes as a fad, whereas the hijab remains. 

But what about those who don’t live 
under their parents’ protective shield? Aren’t 
they being hypocrites for showing their 
shape and figure while covering only their 
hair? But are they any different from those 
non-Muslims who pick and choose what 
aspects of their religion they will follow? For 
some of these women, it could be a moral 
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compromise they make with themselves. 
How do we know the level of each ones iman 
right now? We struggle and stumble, get up 
and shake ourselves and try again. We are all 
in this journey to attain the approval of our 
Creator, who alone has the right to judge us. 

In Quran 24:31, hijab refers to khimar — a 
partition or curtain in the literal or meta¬ 
phorical sense. This means that hijab is also 
a veil, and that that part remains true for 
hijabis even if they aren’t dressed as modestly 
as Islam prescribes. 

This argument seems like a half-full 
half-empty glass scenario. I’m trying to see 
each person on an individual basis rather 
than on a grand scale. Religion gives many 
people purpose, feelings of happiness, hope, 
additional motivation to be good, and so on. 
Hijabis have at least one thing off their list 
for getting closer to God. Like all situations 
in life, it could be worse and it isn’t. Most 
of us struggle to be good Muslims in an 
increasingly Westernized world. It’s ironic, 
but the idiom “Don’t judge a book by its 
cover” aptly fits this situation. 

To understand hijab as an act of worship, 
it is first crucial to consider other common 
acts of worship and see the correlation 
between them. For example, when we first 
learned to pray, we just knew the actions 
involved (e.g., qiyam and ruku). When we 
were young, we learned the basics of fasting: 
Don’t eat or drink anything from pr e-fajr to 
maghrib. As we got older, we learned about 
controlling our tongues, thoughts, ears and 
so forth. 

When anything is begun, the first steps 
are the hardest. Some women are actively 
thinking about wearing hijab now; others 
see themselves wearing it later. 

For those of us struggling with taking 
the hijab, if you have a sincere desire to wear 
it then start by taking small steps or larger 
ones. Yes, modest attire is imperative and it 
is true that hijab, unfortunately, has turned 
into something we just put on our heads 
rather than viewing it as the moral fabric 
that guides our hearts. But the important 
thing to remember is that only the person 
knows her own internal struggle and level 
of iman. This is not an “all or nothing” sit¬ 
uation. There is no specific six-step process, 
for each person’s present state is different, 
just like the quality of our deeds. 

I am an ardent follower of hijabi 
bloggers like Dina Tokio (https://www. 
instagram.com/dinatokio/?hl=en) and 
Amenakin (https://www.youtube.com/user/ 


Amenakin). Some of them have fans world¬ 
wide who wait for new uploads and don’t 
think twice about buying items endorsed 
by these fashionistas. What is saddening, 
however, is that sprinkled between all the 
likes and admiring comments you often see 
abusive or downright rude statements: “Why 
do you wear hijab? You should just take it 
off” or “You’re not even Muslim.” 


I have witnessed and heard personal 
stories of young women who were hesitant 
and struggling with hijab and then turned 
around and started to enjoy wearing it after 
coming across these fashion bloggers. They 
learn to wear it stylishly without compro¬ 
mising their own personal style. In fact, 
some non-Muslims have shown interest in 
headscarves after coming across some of 
these videos and images online. Sure, there 
could be some improvising, but more good 
than harm has come out of this. 

The link between Western fashion and 
Islam has been particularly vexing. In time 
we hope to see bigger brands follow the likes 
of Dolce & Gabbana™, which have launched 
a line of contemporary “modest” Muslim 
wear. Indeed, this will help many Muslimahs 
make more careful clothing choices while 
still being fashionable. The “modest fashion” 
industry is growing, and Muslimahs who 
want to be stylish can see themselves better 
reflected in an industry they admire. 

Over the years, more and more 
Muslimahs have been embracing hijab. 
Everyone knows what a hijab, as well as a 
Muslimah, is supposed to look like. The real¬ 
ity, though, is that we are all struggling with 
how to observe our faith. Are we really going 
to tell a Muslimah who might be secretly 


struggling with wearing it to struggle a little 
harder? Might such an approach not cause 
her to move further away from her Lord? 

If we understood that everyone has his/ 
her own battles to fight and insecurities to 
face, the world would be a gentler place. In 
fact, the world may become a better place if 
everyone would remember a much-quoted 
saying: “She sinned and you talked bad about 


her. You criticized, judged and insulted her, 
but she prayed and asked God to forgive her. 
She repented for her sins, and now she has 
become better than you.” 

As Quran 39:53 so succinctly reminds us: 
“Despair not of the Mercy of God, verily God 
forgives all sins. Truly, He is Oft-Forgiving, 
Most Merciful.” ^ 

Sabina Mehdi, a freelance writer based in Jersey City, N1, 
is an IT engineer and devoted mother who loves to write 
about lifestyle, fashion, travel, food, culture and othertopics. 
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IN FACT, THE WORLD MAY BECOME A BETTER 
PLACE IF EVERYONE WOULD REMEMB 
MUCH-QUOTED SAYING: “SH 
YOU TALKED BAD ABOUT HER. YOU CRIT 
JUDGED AND INSULTED HER, BUT SHE PRA 
AND ASKED GOD TO FORGIVE HER. SH 
REPENTED FOR HER SINS, AND NOW SHE HA 
BECOME BETTER THAN YOU." 
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The Modern 
Hamzanama 

A epic project in memory of a 
departed son 

ISLAMIC HORIZONS STAFF 

ROM A YOUNG AGE, HAMZA AL BARZINJI* WAS AN AVID 
artist and author who sought to express himself through film, 
fiction, and cartooning with an overall love for good story¬ 
telling. He appreciated and curated a collection of classical 
literature, modern drama and graphic 
novels, as well as music that inspired 
him to know more about the world 
of bygone eras and those present-day 
places of which he himself was not a part. 

Through all of these, he recognized the 
underdog, the complicated hero or how 
someone’s own story might be misun¬ 
derstood. He also developed his own set 
of comic characters who experienced 
mundane life as well as brought to the 
fore special abilities within a series of 
story frames and illustrated books. 

With a Kashmiri mother and an Iraqi 
father, Hamza was deeply curious about 
his heritage and the stories of his ances¬ 
tors. He taught himself how to repair and 
colorize old photographs and found joy 
in sharing them with far-flung family 
members he’d never met, recognizing that 
images can often bridge souls better than 
language and that exploring shared histo¬ 
ries ties us closer together in the present. 

On his own initiative, Hamza began 
exploring the richly diverse intercon¬ 
nectedness of his past, researching his 
genealogical history and delighting to 
find out just how wonderfully mixed up 
his DNA was. Having already visited his South Asian origins in 
Kashmir, Hamza laid out a whirlwind adventure across the Middle 
East during the summer of 2016 to reconnect with his roots. He took 
his family along for the adventure. At the height of this expedition, 
Hamza left this world for his ultimate journey toward the Divine. 

In considering how to maintain his legacy, Hamza’s parents and 
close family members wanted to create something original to honor 
his passion for family, the arts and cultural discovery. A great fit for 
this was found in the creation of a connection with a classical form 
from the heyday of Muslim artistic expression: The Hamzanama 
(“Epic of Hamza”). 

Comprised of numerous narrations of the legendary exploits of 
the Mughal folk “Super Hero” Amir Hamza (loosely based on the 


character of Hamza bin Abi Talib, the Prophet’s [sallaAllahu alayhi 
wa sallam] uncle), it is sometimes referred to as the Mughal Empire’s 
Odyssey, after the epic poem written by the ancient Greek poet 
Homer. Known as a dastan , a type of oral adventure story passed 
along in royal courts as well as village gathering places, the stories 
tended toward the fanciful — “a continuous series of romantic 
interludes, threatening events, narrow escapes, and violent acts” 
— with our hero Hamza fighting injustice, bridging communities 
and restoring peace. 

These tales were finally combined into the now better-known 
large-scale illustrated manuscripts, first commissioned in about 1562 
by the 14-year-old Emperor Akbar. Fascinated by the personality 
and depth of Amir Hamza but unable to read fluently because of 
his dyslexia, he ordered that each large illustrated page be cap¬ 
tioned with a few lines of narrative describing the unfolding drama. 
With its primary emphasis on visual components and revolving 
around the exploits of a single larger-than-life hero, the 14-volume 
Hamzanama can arguably be considered 
one of the earliest known examples of a 
graphic/illustrated or “comic-format” 
publication. 

In memoriam of Hamza A1 Barzinji 
(1996-2016), his family has established 
the Barzinji Prize Foundation, which, 
among other goals, seeks to revive and 
promulgate the rich tradition of the 
classical Hamzanama. Bringing back 
to life and creating new contemporary 
comic-style narratives for the classi¬ 
cal hero Hamza will not only keep the 
memory of Hamza A1 Barzinji alive, but 
will also introduce new generations to 
a priceless and creative legacy of high 
artistic expression that spans hundreds 
of years as well as a multitude of cultures 
and traditions. Moreover, it will endorse 
the creative arts as a way to bring about 
peaceful understanding and reconcilia¬ 
tion among the inhabitants of our planet. 

This prize intends to pick up where 
the classical Hamzanama left off in the 
year 1577. Starting with volume 15 
(in 2018) and each year thereafter, the 
Barzinji Prize Foundation will publish 
a new volume containing new stories or 
retelling old ones, all done in the contemporary comic-style narra¬ 
tive format. Each volume will feature 10 self-contained adventure 
stories with an average length of 10 pages per story. These adventures 
will be selected through a yearly open competition, for which the 
winners will receive various monetary prizes. 

Hamza’s family invites all lovers of literature, art and adventure 
to come along with them on this incredible journey and be part 
of the Modern Hamzanama Project. To learn more, participate or 
make a tax-deductible donation, visit www.barzinjiprize.org or 
contact info@barzinjiprize.org. ^ 

*Hamza A1 Barzinji was the son of Afeefa Syeed and Suhaib Barzinji, founders 
of the Muslim Youth of North America, and the grandson of Muslim American 
pioneers Dr. Jamal Barzinji and Dr. Sayyid Muhammad Syeed. 




IN MEMORIAM OF HAMZA 
AL BARZINJI (1996 -2016), HIS 
FAMILY HAS ESTABLISHEb 
THE BARZINJI PRIZE 
FbUNDATION, WHICH, AMONG 
OTHER GOALS, SEEKS TO 
REVIVE AND PROMULGATE 
THE RICH TRADITION OF THE 
CLASSICAL HAMZANAMA. 
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There is Much in a Name 

A good name will have a positive impact on a 
growing child’s manners and outlook on life 

BY MISBAHUDDIN MIRZA 


W ITH DUE APOLOGIES TO WILLIAM 

Shakespeare, the similitude that 
“a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet” would definitely not 
extend to homo sapiens. We are a far more 
complex and refined creation then a bunch 
of pretty petals slapped onto a thorny twig. 

Saudi Arabia’s recent banning of about 
fifty names for newborns — some for reli¬ 
gious reasons, such as Abdul Nabi and Abdul 
Rasool, and some for political reasons — 
have re-underlined the importance of a 
child/person’s name. 

Prophet Muhammad ( salla Allahu 
alayhi wa sallam ) stressed the importance 
of selecting a good name, for parents owe 
their children three things: a good name, a 
sound education and when a good spouse. 

Naming a Muslim child is a serious affair. 
As Muslim lives are closely connected to the 
tenets of their faith and subservience to the 
Creator. A Muslim can’t be a “Wolf”, or a 
“Tulip”, or “North” or “West”. There needs to 
be synergy with God, which should start with 
the person’s name: an Abdul-Rahman would 
be conscious of his duty toward the Merciful, 
and Ali would be conscious of the character 


of Caliph Ali ( alayhi rahmat ), and his being 
the Babul ‘ Ilm — a well-known and reliable 
hadith states: “I [Prophet Muhammad] am 
the city of knowledge and ‘Ali is its gate” 
(Tirmidhi). 

The effect a name has on the child’s/ 
person’s development is recognized globally. 
When the Bolsheviks swept to power, they 
were not content with massacring millions 
of Muslims. A sustained anti-Islam propa¬ 
ganda campaign and physical intimidation 
was followed with the enforced Russification 
of Muslim names in an attempt to wipe out 
their sense of identity by adding syllables 
like ov at the end. 

Similarly, after centuries of anti-Muslim 
pogroms in Bulgaria, in April 1956 Bulgaria’s 
Communist Party decided to create a unified 
socialist republic. They forcibly changed the 
names of Muslims to non-Muslim names. 
One particular Muslim who was born before 
1912 and died in the early 1990s was forced 
to change his name nine times. Further, they 
even had to change the names on their ances¬ 
tors’ tombstones. 

Today, China practices this in Xinjiang 
(East Turkestan to its natives) to suppress 


their allegiance to Islam. Radio Free Asia 
reported (April 21, 2017) that Chinese 
authorities have banned dozens of widely 
used baby names with religious meanings, 
such as “Islam,” “Jihad” or “Imam.” RFA con¬ 
firmed from official sources in the regional 
capital Urumqi that babies registered with 
“overly religious” names would be barred 
from the hukou household registration 
system that gives access to health care and 
education. 

After the gallant Turks finally pushed 
back the extremely difficult times of World 
War I, their secular military hero Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk initiated a policy designed to 
adopt neutral-meaning names to deaden the 
Turks’ 800 years of incessant yearning and 
tremendous sacrifices to spread the message 
of Islam to the distant corners of the world. 

A bad name could imbue a child’s char¬ 
acter with undesirable qualities. The Prophet 
would change ill-meaning names with those 
having pleasant connotation. He said that 
the most disliked names are Harb (battle) 
and Murrah (bitter). A person named Hazn 
(sorrow) refused to accept the Prophet’s 
suggested that he change his name to Sahl 
(contented) because his father had named 
him. It is reported that his life remained 
full of sorrows. 

Muslims have also been instructed to 
avoid pompous-sounding names and those 
claiming piety, such as Masoom (innocent). 
Zainab ( alayhi rahmat) said that she had 
been named Birrah (pious). The Prophet 
said: “Do not claim piety, for God knows 
the best who among you are pious. Name 
her Zainab [the respectful and beautiful].” 
(Saheeh Bukhari, Vol. 8, Bk. 73, Hadith 
No. 212; Saheeh Muslim, Bk. 25, Hadith 
No. 5337). 

It is forbidden to use certain prefixes 
with creations’ names that are exclusively 
reserved for use with God’s attributes, 
such as Abd (Slave/Ghulam in Urdu). So, 
we cannot name our children Abdun-Nabi, 
Abdur Rasool, Ghulam Rasool, Ghulam 
Muhammad, Ghulam Ali, and Ghulam 
Hussain. This is tantamount to shirk (asso¬ 
ciating someone’s authority with God), 
because it is only to God alone that servitude 
and obedience is due. 

Some Muslims try to show their extreme 
humbleness toward their favorite person 
via such strange names, such as Kalb-e Ali, 
Kalb-e Hasan, or Kalb-e Husain — Kalb 
means “dog” in Arabic. This may also be due 
to an ancient Arab tradition of the parents’ 
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giving such a name if they have lost children 
before and want the evil spirits to “think” that 
the coming baby is unimportant to them. 

When a child is given a name where one 
of Gods 99 attributes is desired to be used, 
it is necessary that the word ‘Abd meaning 
servant (or obedient) is used as a prefix: as 
Abdullah, AbdulBari, meaning the servant 
of God. 

Blindly following the Western tradition 
of using the father’s last name as the sur¬ 
name, especially after splitting it, can cause 
problems, even ridiculous situations. For 
instance, in Urdu and Persian, God is often 
called “Khuda,” although the preferred name 
is Allah. Some people name their children 
Qudrat Khuda (meaning “a miracle of 
God”). If these words are incorrectly sepa¬ 
rated into two syllables, the next generation 
may end up having names like Pervez Khuda 
(meaning Pervez God). In fact, many boys 
are named Parvaiz (also spelt as Parviz or 
Pervez), even though Khosrow Parviz, the 
arrogant Persian Sassanid king, had angrily 
torn up the Prophet’s letter inviting him to 
Islam. How would a Muslim child react to 
find that he is named after such an enemy 
of Islam? 

In addition to having a good meaning, 
names should also mean something and 
make sense. 

A good name will have a positive impact 
on the growing child’s manners and outlook 
on life. Ibne ‘Umar ( alayhi rahmat ) relates 
the Prophet as saying: “Truly, the most 
loved of your names by Allah are Abdullah 
and Abdur-Rahman” (Sunan Abu Dawud 
4949; Sahih Muslim 3:5315); “On the Day 
of Qiyamah (Judgment) you will be called 
by your (own) names and the names of your 
fathers. Therefore, keep good names” (cited 
by Abu Dawood, Musnad Ahmed, A1 Dar 
Qutnee); andlbn Asakir and Hussain Ibn 
Ahmad cite: “To whomever is born a boy 
and he names him Muhammad solely for 
the love of me and for the blessings of my 
name, then both he (the father) and his son 
will enter Jannah.” The Prophet encouraged 
naming children after other prophets (Sunan 
Abu Dawood 3: 4140). 

Often elders who don’t have sufficient 
religious knowledge are more than willing to 
suggest names that may or may not comply 
with Islamic requirements. 

Mufti Taqi Usmani (Preface to “Islamic 
Names” by Muhammad Imran Ashraf 
Usmani, Karachi 2008) has asked the 
Muslims to be proud of their names and 


heritage. “Nowadays, to conceal his identity, 
it is common practice for a person to ‘west¬ 
ernize’ his name, like substituting Yosuf with 
Joe or Joseph, Sulaiman with Solly or Sully, 
Fatimah with Fatli, Sumayyah with Summi, 
etc. Efforts to distort such beautiful names 
merely reveal an un-Islamic and sacrilegious 
attitude. Remember, there exists behind each 
Islamic name an Islamic spirit and meaning, 


which, when distorted, is ruined. For exam¬ 
ple, there is intended love for the Prophet 
of Islam, and barakah when naming a child 
Muhammad. But when Muhammad is called 
Mahmad or Gammat, this spirit of love for 
Rasulullah ( salla Allahu alayhi wa sallam) 
and the acquiring of barakah by such a name 
is shattered. Should we not then refrain from 
such sacrilegious practices?” 

It is very important to write Muslim 
names properly in English. Splitting a 
Muslim name into two syllables when writ¬ 
ing can also sometimes create problems in 
the long run — especially when the second 
syllable is an epithet of God. For instance, if 
Abdurrahman is written as Abdur Rahman, 
a generation later this person may name his 
son as Zaid Rahman. And Zaid’s wife adopt¬ 
ing her husband’s last name now becomes 
Niloufer Rahman (meaning the Lotus 
Rahman or Lotus Merciful). 

The colonial powers, both out of igno¬ 
rance and pride, and to deliberately insult the 
Prophet, Islam and his Companions, abbre¬ 
viated and corrupted Muslim names. Thus, 
Mohammad was Mohd. or Mat; Al-Amin 
was Lamin; Al-Khidr was Lakhdar. Muslim 
governments should have long banned such 
mutilations. 

Often parents select names that may 
sound nice or popular which have no mean¬ 
ing at all. 

In some Arab countries, a male infant is 
named “Firaun,” after the Egyptian tyrant 


who persecuted the followers of Prophet 
Moses ( alayhi as salam ) and was drowned 
in the sea as divine punishment. 

Among some Muslims, the respect of 
the Two Holy Mosques, and thus for Saudi 
Arabia, has led to naming their children after 
some Saudi kings. Little do they know that 
Fahd means panther. However, Faisal means 
decisive and arbitrator. 


M. Rafeeq Hathurani (Names for Muslim 
Children, Islamic Book Service, 1980) says: 
“But since the widespread of Western culture 
throughout the world, it has become cus¬ 
tomary amongst Muslims not to take into 
cognizance the meaning of the name when 
naming a child. Many do not even bother to 
ascertain whether it is permissible for one to 
keep such a name or not. Often, even if the 
name is correct and suitable, then by way 
of abbreviating it, its Islamic connotation is 
distorted. In fact, at times it even becomes 
unlawful to address one by such a name. For 
example, Abdurrahman is called Rahman; 
Abdurrazzaq, Razaaq; AbdulWahhab, 
Wahhab — whereas Rahman, Razzaq and 
Wahhab are the exclusive epithets of Allah 
Ta’ala. To address any creation by such a 
name, is therefore unlawful.” 

Parents spend so much time and effort 
preparing for the newborn’s arrival. In the 
exhilaration of decorating the baby’s nurs¬ 
ery, buying the crib, the car seat, childproof¬ 
ing all electrical outlets, let’s not forget the 
most important first thing for the adorable 
munchkin — let’s first get a book of Muslim 
names -are several books with suggested 
Muslim names along with the meanings on 
the market and on the Internet — and give 
them a befitting name. ^ 

Misbahuddin Mirza, M.S., P.E., regional quality control engi¬ 
neer for the New York State Department of Transportation’s 
Structures Division, New York City area, has written for major 
U.S. and Indian publications. 


WHEN A CHILD IS GIVEN A NAME WHERE ONE 
OF GOD'S 99 ATTRIBUTES IS DE 
USED, IT IS NECESSARY THAT THE WORD 
MEANING SERVANT (OR OBEDIENT) IS USED 
AS A PREFIX: AS ABDULLAH ABDU LBARI 
MEANING THE SERVANT OF GOD. 
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► ISLAM IN AMERICA 


Muslims on the Front Lines 

Countering violent Islamophobia with knowledge and organizing 


BY ISMAAIL QAIYIM 



The Creating Law Enforcement Accountability & Responsibility (CLEAR) project is housed at the City 
University of New York (CUNY) School of Law 


G reat deeds are contagious 
during this time. We are each trying 
to work for and establish a model of 
resistance to policies that criminalize 
Muslims or categories of people associated 
with Islam. One of the many issues facing 
our community and the elements within 
American society pushing for positive change 
is the difficulty of envisioning a unifying stra¬ 
tegic narrative. The sheer diversity of and 
within our community has so far proven to 
be an obstacle in collectively responding to 
the Trump administrations onslaught. 

Despite this reality, however, some Muslim 
Americans are showing, through concrete 
and strategic action, that a cogent response 
to Islamophobic policies is possible. The 
actions of these individuals, all from vari¬ 
ous backgrounds and working in different 
spaces, reveal how our community’s diver¬ 
sity is essential to forming a genuine political 
movement. Acts of courage done now can 
— and hopefully will — pave the way for 
prolonged political action that challenges the 
core of those policies that discriminate against 
marginalized peoples. 

Countering Violent Extremism (CVE), 
a law-enforcement approach based on the 
discredited idea that espousing certain polit¬ 
ical or religious views is a strong indicator 
of a propensity toward terrorist-style vio¬ 
lence, evolved from the British “Prevent” 
program enacted after the 2003 invasion of 


Iraq. Conceptually CVE seeks to intercept 
Muslims who show “signs of radicalization” or 
are “vulnerable” to radicalization before they 
turn to violence. The latest version, mandated 
through the British 2015 Counter-Terrorism 
and Security Act bounds public bodies and 
public employees to “spot” the signs of radi¬ 
calization and demands that public employees 
spy on the people they are entrusted to serve 
and even protect. 

CVE efforts have generally relied on 
strategies of racial and religious profiling; 
hence, it overwhelmingly targets perceived 
members of the Muslim community based on 
racial/ethnic categories and other behavioral 
markers. One such marker, personal religious 
piety, is largely subjective and based on the 
policy designer’s personal criteria. To date, 
no research or data proves any causal link 
between “religiosity” and radical violence. 
According to the ACLU, “the CVE model 
requires parents, teachers, religious leaders, 
health and social service professionals, and 
law enforcement personnel to track and 
report to the government people engaged in 
protected First Amendment political speech 
and thoughts in ways that violate civil liber¬ 
ties without making our communities safer.” 

In Feb. 2017, UNC Chapel Hill was allo¬ 
cated a $866,687 Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) grant for the express pur¬ 
pose of instituting a CVE program that would 
involve faculty from the Communications 


and Peace, War and Defense Departments. 
According to the Raleigh-based News and 
Observer, the program is meant to create or 
contribute to “alternative messages to chal¬ 
lenge or counter violent extremist recruitment 
or radicalization narratives.” And yet it has 
no stakeholder representation from Chapel 
Hill’s Muslim community. 

Former and current UNC Chapel Hill 
students, in conjunction with the UNC 
MSA, have put together a petition and an 
infographic resource detailing why this par¬ 
ticular grant furthers a climate of fear and 
suspicion toward Muslims. The petition asks 
the university to decline the grant and live 
up to its mandate of diversity and inclusion. 
During my interview with a former UNC 
student who participated in the student-led 
efforts to organize against CVE at UNC, I 
learned that during the first meeting between 
the students and university administration, 
the administration effectively dismissed the 
concerns as conjecture and “opinion.” 

Many UNC Chapel Hill students, alumni 
and faculty, among them Prof. Juliane 
Hammer, have taken a firm stance against 
CVE. Local organizations and activists work¬ 
ing to oppose the grant include Muslims for 
Social Justice (muslimsforsocialjustice.blog- 
spot.com), the Movement to End Racism & 
Islamophobia (merinc.org), Jewish Voices 
for Peace (jewishvoiceforpeace.org), Triangle 
NC Faculty Forward (www.facebook.com/ 
facultyforwardnc) and North Carolina United 
for Refugees and Immigrants (www.facebook. 
com/ncunitedforasylees). 

Some influential members of the Muslim 
community believe that government pro¬ 
grams like CVE help make the community 
safer by “saving” it from dangerous elements 
lurking within. This justification is similar to 
that of racial-profiling, which often results 
in the over-policing and killing of unarmed 
Black people. 

Prof. Cori Dauber, the CVE proposal’s 
chief architect, has constructed the program 
such that UNC undergraduates design the 
media tools used to counter “radicalization” 
within the Muslim community. According to 
the proposal “students will produce a series 
of sophisticated videos and other materials 
to counteract jihadist propaganda. These 
students will act as ‘rapid response units, 
and the content they produce will then be 
disseminated to Muslim Americans.” 

But one UNC alum organizing against 
CVE grant says that “[t]he program is reck¬ 
less. Dauber is hiring students to create these 
profiles and they aren’t qualified.” 

The grant supporters may argue that 
some of the money targets white supremacist 
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THE TRUMP ADMINISTRATION'S ENTHUSIASM 
FOR REBRANDING CVE TO EXCLUSIVELY TARGET 
"ISLAMIST EXTREMISM INDICATES^f 
WASHINGTON IS NOW OPENLY PROM THE IDEA 
THAT MUSLIMS ARE A SUSPECT CLASS OF PEOPLE 
ALWAYS ON THE BRINK OF VIOLENT EXTREMISM 
THIS ATTITUDE INFLUENCES HOW POLICE AND 
IMMIGR ATION AGENTS INTER ACT WIT 
COMMUNITIES AT THE MOST MUNDAN 


radicalization and hence does not necessarily 
discriminate against Muslims. But according 
to the petition and the infographic, prior ver¬ 
sions indicate that the program primarily tar¬ 
gets Muslim communities. Dauber s research 
interests in jihadist media production also 
strongly suggests the program is largely 
intended to target Muslims. Its opponents 
believe that the program legitimizes violence 
against Muslims, such as the murder of three 
Muslim UNC Chapel Hill students in 2015. 

The Trump administration is rebranding 
CVE to exclusively focus on “Islamist extrem¬ 
ism.” Trump reportedly pushed to remove 
neo-Nazi and white supremacist groups from 
the U.S. government counter-extremism pro¬ 
gram. In addition, his administration has 
reportedly frozen $ 10 million worth of grants 
to programs using the CVE model. Many of 
these particular CVE programs are intended 
to counter far-right and White supremacist 
groups. Within the last six months, many 
White supremacist groups have surged with 
activity and an enthusiasm not seen in years. 

UNC students, alumni and community 
activists are pressing forward with efforts to 
resist CVE at the university. According to 
a UNC alum involved in these organizing 
efforts, “a lot of people [are] fighting against 
CVE. Resisting against the way oppression 
manifests in Muslim communities needs to 
be done and is being done.” 

One of the many organizations that con¬ 
sistently criticizes CVE for its lack of effec¬ 
tiveness and potential legal repercussions is 
the non-profit Creating Law Enforcement 
Accountability & Responsibility (CLEAR; 
www.law.cuny.edu/academics/clinics/ 
immigration/clear.html), housed at the City 
University of New York (CUNY) School of 
Law. This project provides free legal services 
to the vast Muslim and immigrant commu¬ 
nities located in New York and certain parts 
of the Northeast. Its members consult with 
these communities and lawyers nationwide 
who value its expertise on issues at the inter¬ 
section of law and security. 

CLEAR specializes in advising individuals 
and communities about protecting themselves 
during encounters with law enforcement. The 
organization gained national notoriety when 
it investigated and won lawsuits on behalf of 
Muslim community institutions harmed by 
the NYPDs mid-to-late 2000s spying pro¬ 
gram. CLEARS supervising attorneys and 
many of its student attorneys belong to those 
communities that are the most likely to be 
impacted by CVE and similar programs. 

Student attorneys Mariam Sardar and 
Zehra Asghar work with project CLEAR as 
a part of their third-year clinical program at 


CUNY Law. I sat down with them to gain 
some insights into CLEARS work and how 
it impacts the Muslim community. 

In the aftermath of Trump s first execu¬ 
tive order (i.e., the travel ban), the projects 
supervising attorneys and many of its stu¬ 
dent attorneys went to JFK airport to counsel 
and comfort those who were detained and/or 
faced the threat of detention. According to 
Asghar, the executive orders created a “mass 
panic of what rights are for a Muslim in this 
country or coming to this country.” She also 
relayed that “getting information out there can 
help mitigate panic to some extent.” 

Both Sardar and Asghar emphasized the 
importance of knowing your rights when 
approached by law enforcement or immi¬ 
gration officials. For Sardar, lack of knowledge 
about what to do in such situations is among 
the major issues facing Muslims today. 

Project CLEAR has convened hundreds 
of “Know Your Rights” trainings and sem¬ 
inars for this very reason. These sessions, 
which are often held at mosques and com¬ 
munity centers, allow participants to ask 
questions about their rights and what they 
should or should not say to government 
officials. The idea is to empower individu¬ 
als and communities to stand up for their 
rights. This is potentially one step toward 
conceiving a political movement based on 
inclusion and equal access, as opposed to 
fear and profiling. 

Sardar maintains that “being transpar¬ 
ent about our lives and in our communities 
is not going to give law enforcement the 
assurance they are looking for ... that we are 
not terrorists.” The Trump administrations 
enthusiasm for rebranding CVE to exclu¬ 
sively target “Islamist extremism” indicates 
that Washington is now openly promoting 
the idea that Muslims are a suspect class of 
people always on the brink of violent extrem¬ 
ism. This attitude influences how police and 


immigration agents interact with Muslim 
communities at the most mundane level. 

These student attorneys also informed 
me that the idea that cooperating with law 
enforcement when questioned is harmless 
is, from a legal perspective, sorely mistaken. 
“People get in trouble because the officer may 
read into something,” said Mariam. In fact, 
law enforcement personnel are trained to 
acquire illicit information and make their 
targets feel guilty. Thus, asserting ones con¬ 
stitutional rights at such a vital time is the 
best early defense one can have. Sardar also 
believes that the fear of doing so when first 
confronted is another major area of concern 
for the Muslim community. I gathered three 
important lessons from this conversation: 
“Know your rights, how to assert them and 
share this information with others.” 

UNC Chapel Hill students and alumni 
and the professionals at Project CLEAR are all 
contributing to society by opposing policies 
and laws that dehumanize Muslims. While 
these individual efforts are important, they 
also show that students and young profession¬ 
als are on the front lines of asserting agency 
in this battle over the perpetual “place” of 
“the Muslim” in American society. 

Empowerment foreshadows a willingness 
to work toward something better than what is 
currently reflected in the Trump administra¬ 
tion. These individuals are empowering their 
communities and other vulnerable groups to 
stand together and reject violently divisive 
vitriol and fear-tactics. 

The best medicine for this climate is 
encapsulated by a maxim that describes the 
attitudes of all these brave individuals from 
the Muslim community. Resist by rejecting 
fear and, in Asghar s words, “live your life the 
way you want to live it.” ^ 

Ismaail Qaiyim is a freelance writer with an interest in poli¬ 
tics, religion, philosophy, and genuine critical engagement. 
He currently attends the CUNY Law School. 
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MUSLIMS IN ACTION 


Our Model Mosque 

Muslims have a model for shaping their institutions: 
the way that the Prophet nurtured his Mosque 

BY IHSAN BAGBY 


H ave you ever imagined what it would have been like 
to live during Prophet Muhammad’s (salla Allahu ‘alayhi wa sallam) 
time, to walk through the gateway of his mosque in Madina and 
join that first community? What a historic time to be part of that 
pioneering community. 


Let’s not forget that we Muslim 
Americans, being part of a pioneering 
Muslim community, are in a similar situ¬ 
ation. Although Islam has been a part of 
Americas history since its very beginning, 
this generation is now establishing the com¬ 
munity’s strong presence. We have come a 
long way, but we still have a long way to go 
in establishing an unshakable foundation, 
one that will continue to exist for generations 
to come. Our real test, in fact, is the future 
generations. Can we build mosques that will 
attract, inspire and energize them? 

Mosques are our community’s real foun¬ 
dation, for they are the places in which we col¬ 
lectively connect to God and to one another. 
Given that healthy mosques are the best way 
to ensure a healthy future, how do we take 
our existing mosques to the next level? 

We need a vision — a blueprint — of what 
we want our mosques to be. The Quran and 
Sunnah offer us that vision — the prophetic 
mosque. Prophet Muhammad was a walking 
Quran, and his Companions strove to walk 
with him in their effort to realize the Quran’s 
ideals. We need to do the same. 

ISNA’s Mosque Development Committee 
is working to assist and facilitate the improve¬ 
ment of our mosques. An important first step 
in this process is to envision the Prophet’s 
Mosque as a model for us to follow. Going 
back to the beginning of this article, I again 
ask you to imagine walking into the Prophet’s 
Mosque. What do we encounter? What are 
its characteristics? 

SEVEN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PROPHETIC MOSQUE 


came away from the Prophet’s Mosque spir¬ 
itually energized. Our mosques’ first job is 
to inspire community members to be better 
Muslims. Their khutbahs and programs have 
to be evaluated and surveyed constantly 
to determine whether they are inspiring. 
Emphasizing iman , knowledge and good 
character also entails the message that egos 
and prejudices are to be left at the door. 

jAj 

It builds kinship — a sense of a wel¬ 
coming community. “The believing men and 
the believing women are awliya (protec¬ 
tors, supporters, helpers) to one another...” 
(9:71). Those who met in the Prophet’s 
Mosque were one body with very different 
parts, all of which acted in harmony with 
each other. Our mosques need to be more 
welcoming and inclusive for all who enter 
their doors — especially young adults and 
women. People need to develop a sense of 
belonging there, and that happens only when 
they feel welcomed and included. 

It functions with a sense of mission 
and purpose. One could not walk into the 
Prophet’s Mosque and remain uninvolved. 
This community had a mission, and everyone 


was expected to join in. Those who sat on 
the sidelines ( tarabbasa ) were counseled. 
Based in a vision of the Quran and Sunnah, 
our mosques need to develop and promote a 
clear sense of mission and purpose in order 


OUR REAL TEST IN FACT IS THE 
FUTURE GENERATI0NS CAN W BUILD 
MOSQUES THAT WILL ATTRACT 
AND ENERGIZE THEM? 




It enhances faith, increases knowledge 
and improves character. The Companions 
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to generate a sense of dynamism and excite¬ 
ment around striving for goals. To achieve 
this, their leaders need to offer numerous 
activities and programs and then recruit 
Muslims to volunteer and get involved. 

It serves as a center for the Muslim 
community. The Prophet’s Mosque was not 
simply a place of prayer — it was the com¬ 
munity’s center. Coming to the mosque to 
hang out, work together and socialize helps 
create a sense of community. Our mosques 
must serve our community by identifying 
its members’ needs and interests and then 
strive to address them. 

It operates with shura and good gov¬ 
ernance. God commanded Muslims to use 


shura (collective decision-making) and the 
Prophet set a standard of excellence in all 
aspects of governance. Our mosques need 
to ensure that all segments of the congre¬ 
gation are represented, particularly women 
and young adults, when decisions are being 
made. Good governance today means striv¬ 
ing to realize the lessons and best practices 
of nonprofit organizations. 

It embraces outreach. God told 
Muslims to do good in this world, bene¬ 
fit the local community, spread Islam and 
stand up for justice. The prophetic mosque 
was equally focused on internal and exter¬ 
nal matters. And so our mosques must be 
the face of our community in society — 
others need to see us living out the Quranic 


directives to help the poor and the needy, 
speak up and support those who are suffering 
from injustice and to spread a more accurate 
understanding of Islam. 

It practices generosity. Giving in 
the cause of God, which is recommend 
throughout the Quran, is a core prac¬ 
tice. Our mosques, however, are severely 
underfunded because most Muslims usually 
donate only when there is an urgent need, 
as opposed to giving on a regular basis. As 
a result, our mosques don’t have the budget 
to hire the necessary personnel to fulfill 
their mission. ^ 

Dr. Ihsan Bagby, associate professor of Islamic studies, 
University of Kentucky, is chair, ISNA’s Mosque Development 
Initiative 
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INTERFAITH 


An Islamic Approach 
to Christianity 

Do people realize that the Quran, the New Testament and the Hebrew 
Scriptures all teach us to become involved in interfaith dialogue? 



BY J. SELDEN HARRIS JR. 


A llow me to introduce myself 
to you. I am a retired pastor in the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) who 
spent 30 years serving churches in 
Virginia and Texas. I have also taught in 
community colleges as well as a Presbyterian 
seminary. Following my graduate school 
days at Scotland’s University of St. Andrews, 
I have been very involved in interfaith activ¬ 
ities. My area of research was in the history 
of Islamic-Christian relations. 

In 2013, I took early retirement at 
the age of 55 to devote my life to work¬ 
ing with Muslims and Christians as they 
“get to know one another better.” I have 
devised an approach to the Islamic study of 
Christianity that has probably upset many of 
the Christians whom I have known over the 
years. Some will call me a “closet Muslim”; 
others will perhaps “pray” for me because 
my “salvation” is in jeopardy. 


I share my approach because I believe that 
my faith journey, as directed by God, has pre¬ 
pared me for this very approach. I interpret 
the Hebrew Scriptures (hereafter HS) and 
New Testament (hereafter NT) Islamically 
based upon my training, which has given 
me a working knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 
Aramaic, Coptic, Syriac and Arabic. 

At this point, I would like to express my 
gratitude to Dr. Sayyid M. Syeed, National 
Director of the Washington, D.C.-based 
ISNA Office for Interfaith & Community 
Alliances for gifting me with an English 
translation of the Quran, which is subtitled 
“with references to the Bible.” Edited by Safi 
Kaskas and David Hungerford, its notes on 
Biblical references are outstanding. It served 
as the inspiration for what follows below. 

So, who am I? What do I believe? What 
makes me who I am? 

I identify myself as a “son of Abraham.” 


For over 30 years I have read the HS, the 
NT and the Quran on a daily basis and 
considered them “the Word of God.” For 
me, the Quran (and Islam) answer all of the 
“big” questions related to humanity’s ageless 
search for meaning and for God. The Quran 
makes me “who I am.” 

I am a student of church history. Imperial 
Western Christianity produced many hurts 
through its aggressive missionary activities, 
despite Jesus’ (alayhi al-salaam ) sole request 
of the early church that it be “one” (Gr. 
monos), which means “same” and “united.” 
Its failure in this regard has caused it to hurt 
itself, Islam and other religions. In the pur¬ 
suit of its own imperial ambition, the church 
implemented long-term policies of capi¬ 
talism, colonialism, slavery, imperialism, 
poverty and other negativities. Just as the 
West’s civilization has occasionally sought 
to colonize the planet, so has its imperial 
version of Constantine’s church sought to 
“save” the world. 

The Quran teaches that humanity was 
created to be one: tawhid. The late Dr. Ismail 
al-Faruqi masterfully led this charge until his 
unfortunate murder in 1986. Islam teaches 
tawhid because that is the way God created 
humanity. He is One, and every believer 
should strive, by submitting to God (the 
literal meaning of “Islam”), to make the 
world one. But humanity’s powerful elites 
have always chosen to create racism instead. 

This idea is supported by human anthro¬ 
pology. History records no instance of a 
people who, in their natural state, professed 
atheism. Thus, each human being can be said 
to have an innate belief in a Supreme Being, 
either one that exists on Its own or is located 
at the head of a “spiritual hierarchy” of lesser 
divinities. And, modern science teaches us 
that we are all descended from a common 
ancestor and thus one family. 

In the year 1492, the Old World “bumped” 
into the New World. The result, as history 
records, has been a rather ugly — and 
ongoing — chronicle of genocide, warfare, 
man-made borders, economic exploitation, 
slavery and imperial colonialism. In other 
words, the Old World’s explorers and elites, 
thinking that they had “discovered” new 
worlds and “strange” new people, quickly 
forgot that these previously unknown people 
were part of the human family created by 
God. And so instead of embracing them and 
celebrating a “family reunion,” Europe’s reli¬ 
gious and political elites sought to dominate 
and control them. 
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I AM A STUDENT OF CHURCH HISTORY. IMPERIAL 
WESTERN CHRISTIANITY PRODUCED MANY 
THROUGH ITS AGGRESSIVE MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES, 
DESPITE JESUS ( ALAYHIAL SALAAM) S OLE REQUEST 
OR the e^rly chURCH THAT IT BE "ONE" (GR. 
MONOS), WHICH MEANS "SAME" AND "UNITED " 


Based upon my studies, I contend that 
only tawhid will enable us to recapture 
the original unity that God intended for 
humanity And so I began to think of the 
scriptures. I knew that the Quran recognized 
Gods earlier revelations and that both the HS 
and the NT pointed to the Quran; that God 
has a Preserved Tablet ( al-Lawh al-Mahfouz 
[13:39]) in heaven; that He had given the 
Torah through Moses ( alayhi al-salaam ), the 
Psalms through David (‘ alayhi al-salaam ), 
the Injeel through Jesus and the Quran 
through Muhammad ( salla Allahu alayhi 
wa sallam ); and that the Quran mentions 
many HS and NT prophets. I soon realized 
that I was beginning to read the earlier reve¬ 
lations as having been fulfilled in the Quran. 

I now present six examples of this type of 
reading, which I have applied to the entire 
text of both the HT and the NT. 

The Book of Genesis (HS): The Call of 
Abraham. Genesis 12, 15 and 17 agree with 
the Quran that God “called” Abraham to leave 
his homeland and promised to make him 
the “father of many nations” (Gen. 17:5). We 
are further told that Abrahams belief in God 
was counted to him as righteousness (Gen. 
15:6). Both of the Hebrew verbs used here are 
meanings of the larger Hebrew verb “submit.” 
This Hebrew word — I believe — is similar to 
the corresponding word in both Syriac and 
Arabic: s-l-m. In this way, the HS version of 
Abrahams call maybe interpreted Islamically. 

The Book of Deuteronomy: The Shahada 
Version. We can see the “confession of faith” in 
“HEAR O People, the LORD Your GOD, the 
LORD is ONE (Deut. 6:4) (Heb.: the alone , the 
one) and “You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, might, and soul” (Deut. 
6:5). Just as in the Quran, God demands the 
persons total submission. The oldest com¬ 
plete Hebrew manuscript, the Masoretic 
Text, only goes back to the 11th century CE. 
The Septuagint, a Greek translation of the 
Hebrew text, has been dated to 200 BC. I use 
“People” instead of the usual “Israel” because 
the Septuagint mentions no “nation of Israel.” 
In fact, at that time “Israel” meant “People 
of God,” not the Middle Eastern nation of 
today. The National Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible gives the “literal meanings” of 
the Hebrew and Greek words and thus, in 
my opinion, is the most accurate translation. 

I Kings 2: The Submission of Rulers to 
God. The Quran states that the only distinc¬ 
tion among people is the level of their taqwa 
(God consciousness), as opposed to such 
man-made distinctions of caliph, merchant 


and so many others. 1 Kings 2:1-4 records 
that King David, who is about to die, advises 
his son and successor Solomon to “submit 
to God. Be the example of submission to 
all people.” 

The New Testament: Jesus. Jesus always 
submits to God. In the four gospels — 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John — we see him 
affirming the shahada stated in Deuteronomy 
6:4-5. However, he adds a new requirement: 
The believer should “love your neighbor as 
yourself” (Mark 12:30-31) This supports 
the Islamic notion of “loving the ummah.” 
Notably, one additional meaning of the Greek 
word “neighbor” is the English word “enemy.” 

Jesus also affirms that all races should 
submit to God. In Luke 4:14-30, he is “chased 
from the Temple” because he states that “the 
Grace of God” is extended to non-Jewish 
people as well. In other words, those Jews 
who heard him disagreed rather passionately. 

The Support for Interfaith Dialogue: Jesus. 
John 4:5-42, records Jesus longest dialogue. 
While traveling through the province of 
Samaria, a woman at a well gives him some 
water to drink. The Jews and the Samaritans, 
although they worshiped the same God, were 
“mortal enemies.” However, in truth, both of 
them were “children of Abraham” in Jesus’ 
day, just as Muslims, Jews and Christians 
are “children of Abraham” today. In fact, 
Jesus affirms this in John, thereby giving 
today’s Christians a reason to “submit” to 
interfaith dialogue. 

Before my final example, I’d like to clar¬ 
ify an important point. Two doctrines con¬ 
tinue to separate Christians from the other 
“children of Abraham”: the Trinity and the 
Incarnation — neither of which are men¬ 
tioned in the NT. In fact, they are no more 
than teaching dogmas based on compro¬ 
mises reached at various church councils. 

In 529, Byzantium’s Christian Emperor 
Justinian the Great issued an imperial 
decree from Constantinople. Following 


Constantine, he stated that since 451 any 
dogma derived from the church councils 
had the same authority as scripture. At 
Chalcedon in 451, both the Trinity and 
Incarnation were affirmed as church dogma. 
Thus I don’t regard them as authoritative. 

The Submission of Jesus. Philippians 
2:5-11 has been misused to support the 
Incarnation. What is at issue here is the 
incorrect translation of the Greek verb 
kenosis. Philippians 2:7 states that “Jesus’ 
kenosis of himself in the form of a servant.” 
In my judgment, “emptying himself of his 
Divinity” is an incorrect translation. 

In Jesus’ time, Greek philosophers stated 
that people sought to become a theos aner 
(a Divine Man) by “catch [ing] a spark of 
Divinity” and that they could “grow up to be 
God.” Philippians 2:5-11 is NOT a Pauline 
original, but rather the “Kenotic Hymn” 
known by the classical world. Liddel and 
Scott’s “Greek Lexicon” — published in 
1843 and recognized upon the publication 
of the eighth edition in 1897 as the “stan¬ 
dard Greek-English dictionary — states 
that kenosis MAY MEAN “emptying one¬ 
self of Divinity.” However, it can also mean 
“submission.” Further study of this term 
has convinced me that a better translation 
would be “humbled himself “or “submitted 
himself.” Thus this verb has nothing to do 
with Jesus being divine, but with him exem¬ 
plifying what it means to “submit oneself to 
being a servant of God.” 

These are merely six examples. If you take 
only one thing from this article, I hope that 
it will be this: The Quran, the NT and the HS 
all teach us to become involved in interfaith 
dialogue. As God has shown us how to be 
faithful in this regard, we, the “children of 
Abraham,” should provide the one, faithful 
response: “There is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God. ^ 

J. Selden Harris Jr., BA, MDiv, MPhil, PhD, Dipl Islamic Law, 
is a retired pastor in the Presbyterian Church (USA). 
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EMBASSY OF EGYPT 


THE MUSLIM WORLD 


Made-to-Please Religious Reforms 

Egyptian strongman El-Sisi seeks ways to please Western supporters 

BY MAY KOSABA 



I N A PRESS BRIEFING PRIOR TO EGYPTIAN 

President Abdel Fattah el-Sisis April 3 
visit to the White House, a senior Trump 
administration official affirmed the U.S. 
commitment to supporting the Egyptian 
president for his alleged successes in vari¬ 
ous areas, including calling for “reform and 
moderation of Islamic discourse.” 

Two years prior to this visit, in Jan. 2015, 
in a televised conference with top religious 
leaders during the annual Mawlid al-Nabawi 
(celebration of the birth of the Prophet), 
el-Sisi called for a “religious revolution.” 
He said, “We should closely examine the 
situation in which we are. It does not make 
sense that the thought we sanctify pushes 
this entire nation to become a source of 
apprehension, danger, murder and destruc¬ 
tion in the entire world.” 

This speech elevated him as a reliable 
Western ally due to his non-traditional take 
on Islam, endearing him to the American 
right wing. Conservative columnists and 
news channels applauded him. For exam¬ 
ple, in an interview on Fox News, George 
Will recommended him for a Nobel Peace 
Prize for his bravery. Ann Coulter, on 
Megyn Kellys then popular show on Fox 
News, described el-Sisi as “the good guy” 
for taking on the Muslim Brotherhood, and 
both hailed him for “having the nerve to 
stand up” and “speak to a bunch of imams.” 
The foregone tumultuous relationship 



between Obama and el-Sisi is now recom¬ 
pensed with Trump s unconditional support. 


During El-Sisis official visit to the U.S., the 
first since he took over in 2014, Trump 
asserted to be “very much behind President 
Sisi.” Europe preceded the U.S. in recog¬ 
nizing his value as a serious ally in coun¬ 
tering terrorism. El-Sisi has been officially 
welcomed to European capitals. He met 
with the Hungarian Prime Minister Victor 
Orban and German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel in June 2015, and the then British 
Prime Minister David Cameroon in Sept. 
2015. Other European leaders like Frances 
President Francois Hollande visited him in 
April 2016. Their financial and moral support 
is an active provision of the “international 
legitimacy” that el-Sisi has been struggling 
to accomplish since his 2013 takeover. 

These countries are now viewing their 
bilateral relations with Egypt solely through 
the lenses of security and economic reform, 
represented as military cooperation and 
Western investment in Egypt, while ignoring 
an increase in state repression and appalling 
records of human rights abuse. 

HUMAN RIGHTS RECORDS AND 
SECTARIAN TURMOIL 

The Washington, D.C. based Project on 
Middle East Democracy (POMED; pomed. 
org) released a report titled “Egypt Under 
President Sisi: Even Worse than Mubarak 
or Morsi.” The report tracks deterioration 
in every area, with a focus on human rights. 
Since 2013, at least 60,000 political detain¬ 
ees are locked up in inhumane detention 
facilities; about 1,800 people may have ben 
sentenced to death since 2013; over 7,420 
civilians tried in military courts in politi¬ 
cally motivated trials between Oct. 2014 
and April 2016; 754 extrajudicial killings in 
the first half of 2016; over 2,500 enforced 
disappearances between Jan. 2015 and May 
2016; no members of military or police 
have been held accountable for the killing 
of 1,100 protesters in Rabaa and Nahda 
squares in 2013. 

As far as Egypt’s protection of religious 
minorities is concerned, there have been 
more than 400 sectarian incidents since 
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2013, including recent terrorist attacks 
against two Coptic Christian churches in 
Tanta and Alexandria on Palm Sunday 2017 
that killed over 40 people, injuring over 100, 
for which a Da’esh affiliate, Wilayat Sinai, 
claimed responsibility The attacks are part of 
a series of similar attacks that have targeted 
Coptic churches, leading to a “mass exodus 
of the Christian community in Arish, North 
Sinai,” according to POMED. 

Recent Church bombings were a bitter 
reminder of the status of the Coptic Christian 
community as a marginalized, scapegoated 
minority group, currently witnessing inces¬ 
sant targeting of their lives and houses of 
worship. Critics demand uprooting system¬ 
atic discrimination against Coptic Christians 
through intelligence, security and religious 
reform. The need to moderate Islamic dis¬ 
course becomes opportune and time sen¬ 
sitive, as Copts express disbelief for being 
betrayed by their Muslim neighbors. “We 
were not expecting people who live with 
us in the same country, people with whom 
we’ve shared love and friendships, and with 
whom were familiar, to do these things, “ 
according to Tanta priest Tawfik Kobeish, 
as reported by Reuters. 


WHAT EL-SISI MEANS BY 
REFORMING ISLAM 

In an interview with CNN’s Erin Burnett in 
Nov. 2016, el-Sisi agreed to the “fairness” of 
using the term “radical Islam” to describe 
prevalent terrorism in the world. He also 
recounted ways with which “radical Islam” 
can be dealt with that include “political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural” interventions. However, 
he said that “correcting Islamic discourse” 
in Egypt was the most urgent initiative to 
“purify that [Islamic] rhetoric from all erro¬ 
neous thoughts which have been employed 
in the context. The context that leads to vio¬ 
lence, killing, sabotage and destruction.” 

Attempting to appeal to the world as a 
Muslim reformer, el-Sisi’s voice lends sup¬ 
port to those, mostly from the right, who 
criticized President Obama’s refusal to say 
the words “radical Islamic terror” as an 
uptight pursuit of political correctness. To 
them, el-Sisi’s voice becomes the voice of 
authenticity and reassurance, as it embold¬ 
ens the efforts of Western conservatives 
to impose religious strictures on Muslim 
minority groups, individuals, and organiza¬ 
tions in their respective communities. 

The paradoxical parallels between el-Sisi’s 


account of “radical Islam” and the bigoted 
views of Islam and Muslims found among 
some in the West will inevitably intensify 
the struggles that Western Muslims face 
on a daily basis with regards to discrim¬ 
ination. When the leader of one of the 
world’s largest Muslim-majority countries 
uses the same language to describe Islam 
as its most vocal critics, it provides cover 
to Islamophobes everywhere. The struggle 
of Muslim Americans in particular will be 
amplified as the community navigates an 
historic spike in bigotry and Islamophobia 
resultant from Trump’s campaign, electoral 
victory and inauguration. 

WHAT DO WESTERNERS MEAN BY 
ISLAMIC REFORM? 

In her presidential campaign speeches, 
Hillary Clinton referred to Muslim 
Americans as a community at the “front 
lines” of fighting ISIS. Even Obama, despite 
his careful wording, often argued that 
Muslim Americans must be treated with 
fairness, lest the Americans lose them to 
terrorism. This argument may dissociate 
Muslims from short-term leanings to terror¬ 
ism, but also associates them with terrorism 
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on the long-term, as if terrorism is a cloud 
looming over Muslims minds and souls. 
Muslims are believed to embrace violence 
when things go wrong for them. It is why 
Muslims are constantly required to disso¬ 
ciate themselves from terror acts whenever 
they take place, specifically in Western lands. 
Terrorism in Arab and Muslim lands is often 
considered a “war within Islam.” 

On the other end of the political spec¬ 
trum, conservative American politicians and 
institutions have their eyes on their favorite 
Muslims. In 2004, the RAND Corporations 
Cheryl Benard (Five Pillars of Democracy: 
How the West Can Promote an Islamic 
Reformation) advised that the best way to 
“promote an Islamic reformation” is through 
breaking up Muslims into “four ideological 
positions” or groups. They are: fundamental¬ 
ist, traditionalist (conservative and reform¬ 
ist), modernist, and secularist. She suggests 
that the West should support modernists, 
secularists, and reformist traditionalists. 
Another RAND report (Building Moderate 
Muslim Networks, 2007) suggested creating 
a network of “moderate” Muslims, who it 
defines as non-traditionalist Muslims. 

Islamic reform is what el-Sisi has been 
campaigning for, herding Al-Azhar imams 
and sheikhs to endorse and implement nec¬ 
essary changes complying with his call for 
action. His position on Islam is known to 
the West and conforms to some of the afore¬ 
mentioned categories of “potential Muslim 
partners.” El-Sisi and Western perceptions of 
Islam meet at a place where Islam is perceived 
as a static religion, and Muslims as a mono¬ 
lithic group, bereft of the diversity embedded 
in it, and set out to destroy the world. It 
was el-Sisi who addressed the Azhari imams 
saying, “Its [Muslims beliefs] antagonizing 
the entire world! Does this mean that 1.6 
billion people (Muslims) should want to kill 
the rest of the world’s inhabitants — that is 7 
billion — so that they themselves may live? 
Impossible!” (CNN, The GOP s new favorite 
Arab leader, Feb. 19, 2015) 

El-Sisi’s call for religious reform is prob¬ 
lematic in many ways. First, he places him¬ 
self in an authoritative position to imple¬ 
ment and oversee the reform, despite not 
having any religious credentials. Second, 
el-Sisi ignores the mechanisms of reform 
and ijtihad — intellectual reasoning about 
faith — that are embedded in Islam, instead 
opting for a type of reform exogenous to 
the tradition, similar to what is found in 
talking points and white papers written by 



non-Muslims seeking to reform the religion 
from without. Every Muslim community, 
including the American Muslim commu¬ 
nity, comprises leaders, imams, and sheikhs 
who address the community’s contemporary 
issues day-in, day-out, through providing 
fatwas, religious advice, and civic represen¬ 
tation. Relatedly, el-Sisi attempts to over¬ 
shadow many renowned Muslim scholars in 
history who spoke on reforming the religion, 
such as Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, Jamal ad-Din 
al-Afghani, Muhammad Abduh and others. 
Finally, it is incorrect and presumptuous 
to assume that Muslims worldwide form 
a monolithic group, all waiting for el-Sisi 
to impose a secularized version of Islam 
abiding by Western terms and conditions. 

Islamic intellectual Tariq Ramadan opens 
the argument in his book Radical Reform: 
Islamic Ethics and Liberation (2008) with an 
affirmation about the debate over “renewal, 
revival, and reform of Islamic sciences,” that 
it “is a very old one [debate] among Muslim 
scholars”. He also argues that reform within 
the tradition of Islam does not mean “chang¬ 
ing” or “perverting” the religion, and is quite 
unlike the evolution of Christianity over the 
last two millennia. 


MAKING REPRESSION GREAT AGAIN 

The way in which el-Sisi’s rule came about, in 
addition to the staggering decline in human 
rights conditions and the economy since 
he took charge do not seem to bother the 
current U.S. leadership. Paradoxically, while 
el-Sisi’s war on terror has been heretofore 
unsuccessful in battling ISIS and its affil¬ 
iates in Sinai and elsewhere in Egypt, his 
call for religious reformation makes him 
viewed in the West as a man who is making 
important progress. Most dangerously, his 
rhetoric is used to justify the conservative 


narratives about Muslims in the U.S., and 
can be employed to penetrate American 
Muslim activism against the million-dollar 
Islamophobia industry. 

The parallels found in el-Sisi’s and 
Western conservative narratives impose 
severe challenges to Muslims’ struggle 
against Islamophobia in the West, as it will 
dictate that Muslims’ assimilation in the 
West will be conditioned to subscribing to 
el-Sisi’s narrative. The fear is that this nar¬ 
rative of a fight within Islam between “good 
Muslims” and “bad Muslims” becomes nor¬ 
malized. From a Western viewpoint, el- Sisi 
is becoming the “good Muslim” who has the 
courage to take out the bad Muslims, and 
fight Islamic terrorism, just like every good 
living Muslim should. 

As the West, particularly the U.S., con¬ 
tinues to turn a blind eye to state repression 
against Egyptian citizens, instead opting to 
amplify convoluted perceptions of Islam and 
terrorism, it paradoxically hinders long-term 
constructive solutions to end terrorism. ^ 

May Kosba is a doctoral student in the Cultural and 
Historical Study of Religion at the Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, CA, from which she also holds an MA in 
Islamic Studies. She is also a co-author of Hello , It’s a 
Muslim Calling (Saray Publishing, Cairo, Egypt). 
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MUSLIMS ABROAD 


A Road to Peace or Disaster? 

Isn’t it time for the world powers to ask the Kashmiris what they really want? 



THE UNCERTAINTY 
OVER KASHMIR WILL 
LEADNOTONLY 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
TO DISASTER, BUT 
WILL ALSO DESTROY 
ANY POSSIBILITY 
OF BRINGING PEACE 
AND STABILITY TO 
AFGHANISTAN. 


BY GHULAM NABI FAI 

I NDIA AND PAKISTAN HAVE HELD MORE THAN 150 OFFICIAL ROUNDS OF TALKS 

over the last seven decades to discuss their conflicts and differences. And yet the 
byproduct of every round has been the same: an agreement to meet again to talk 
some more. In fact, this “peace process” has always been nothing more than an 
illusion: New Delhi and Islamabad have never defined the parameters of their talks, 
for these events were never meant to reach specific benchmarks that would define 
and characterize progress. So — what was/are the common goal and objectives of the 
talks? If the overall objective was/is to settle differences, what are they and how and 
when will they be resolved? Should we identify the relevant steps and the important 
actors involved? And, how are those differences being revealed? 

The world knows that the bone of contention is the 70-year old unresolved con¬ 
flict over Kashmir. India and Pakistan, both members of the nuclear club, continue 
to engage in border clashes and cross-border raids, and locals continue to die and 
get injured. In Indian Occupied Kashmir alone, more than 100 people were killed 
last summer; many thousands were injured by shotgun pellets — some losing their 
eyesight. And yet the international press didn’t focus on its cause — India’s refusal to 
foster peaceful relations with Kashmir and acknowledge its interests — but, egged on 
by India, the mutually hostile Indo-Pak relationship and Pakistan’s alleged respon¬ 
sibility in stirring up trouble in Indian Occupied Kashmir via “false propaganda.” 
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It is as though there was nothing to dis¬ 
cuss. The entire Kashmiri nation rose up 
in resistance, and yet all the press could 
talk about was Pakistan and the alleged 
cross-border militancy. Kashmir has never 
been a focal point of the talks, but just one 
of the eight points agreed to by both coun¬ 
tries in these “peace talks,” known as the 
“Comprehensive Dialogue Process.” 

Curiously, the party most relevant to the 
issue, the Kashmiri leadership, has never 
been included in the talks. Why not? Are 
they not the principal representatives of 
the people, the true stakeholders who can 
justifiably claim the greatest interest in what 
happens to Kashmir? Doesn’t it matter what 
they think or want? Are the Kashmiris just 
mere spectators, or the real actors, in this 
theater of the absurd? Why are the youth 
in the streets throwing stones at the Indian 
occupation forces, instead of engaging in 
sports at neighborhood recreational fields? 
Why are people with graduate degrees in 
medicine, law and engineering joining the 
resistance and sacrificing their lives and 
lucrative careers? Why are mothers picking 
up rocks and joining the young people? Do 
their desires matter? What has Pakistan to 
do with such realities? 

India cannot sweep all of this under the 
ghalicha (rug), for the truth is too painfully 
obvious. Isn’t it time for the world powers 
to ask the Kashmiris what they really want? 
Perhaps that would force New Delhi and 
Islamabad to actually deal with what is at 
the heart of their differences: the aspirations 
of the people. 

Kashmir, the only nation in the world to 
share its borders with three nuclear powers, 
remains a nuclear flashpoint now that India’s 
BJP-led government has suspended the 
“peace talks.” The potential of war has always 
existed between these two nuclear rivals, but 
this suspension makes that potential very 
real. After all, pre-nuclear India and Pakistan 
have already fought three wars over Kashmir. 

Michael Krepon, the author and editor of 
21 books and cofounder of the Washington, 
D.C.-based Stimson Center think tank, 
heads up programming on nuclear and 
space issues. His recent article in Foreign 
Affairs (Jan. 16, 2017), “Rising Tensions in 
Kashmir: A Growing Nuclear Danger on the 
Subcontinent,” contains the following para¬ 
graph: “As Pakistan’s sense of isolation grows 
and as the conventional military balance 
shifts even further in India’s favor, Islamabad 
is relying increasingly on Chinese military 


help and on nuclear weapons for deterrence. 
Its nuclear arsenal is growing faster than 
India’s, with a capacity to produce 15 or 
more warheads a year, adding more nuclear 
weapons every year than North Korea has 
accumulated to date. While India is moving 
to close this gap, Pakistan is planning to com¬ 
pete even harder with longer-range ballistic 
missiles, cruise missiles to be delivered in 
the air, on the ground and at sea, as well as 
with tactical nuclear weapons. Since testing 
nuclear devices in 1998, India and Pakistan 
have together flight-tested on average one 
new type of missile capable of carrying a 
nuclear weapon every year.” 

During an October 2016 meeting at the 
center, Dr. Shizra Mansab Ah Khan Kharal, 
a member of the National Assembly of 
Pakistan, emphasized: “Our [Pakistan’s] 
core issue this time is Kashmir. It is an 
international dispute. It is not an internal 
problem. The stakes are very high now. We 
are nuclear neighbors, so we need to have 
peace on the issue of Kashmir and then 
[the] rest of the things [i.e., the conflict in 
neighboring Afghanistan] can be solved. 
No peace can prevail in the region if this 
issue is not solved.” 

The uncertainty over Kashmir will lead 
not only India and Pakistan to disaster, but 
will also destroy any possibility of bringing 
peace and stability to Afghanistan. Many 
experts have started to realize that the key 
to peace in Afghanistan lies in Kashmir, for 
whatever happens in the latter will directly 
impact the former’s stability. As Kharal’s col¬ 
league, Pakistan’s Senator Mushahid Hussain 
Syed and special envoy on Kashmir, urged 
the conference attendees: “The road to peace 
in Kabul lies in Kashmir in the sense that 
when you talk of peace, you cannot com¬ 
partmentalize peace, you can’t segregate a 
section... okay, you can have peace in Kabul 
and let Kashmir burn. That is not going to 
happen. So you talk of a comprehensive 
peace settlement. Let the people of South 
Asia not be [held] hostage to the hostility 
of the past. Let them move forward.” 

The world powers need to understand 
that it is their primary responsibility to 
make sure that both India and Pakistan 
realize that their decades-long inability 
to resolve the Kashmir dispute has led 
to a growing international nuclear crisis. 
Although it comes off as a very over-used 
rhetorical cliche, world peace is literally at 
stake in this case. Real and tangible strategy 
needs to be initiated with the firm support 


of the P5 (i.e., China, France, Russia, the 
UK and the US), in particular the United 
States, for the ongoing failure of New Delhi 
and Islamabad demands the intervention 
of a third party. 

Krepon notes, “Washington’s ties with 
New Delhi continue to improve, thanks to 
the attractiveness of the Indian market and 
a desire to help India counter China’s mil¬ 
itary buildup” and economic influence in 
the region. On the other hand, “Pakistan’s 
sense of unease has grown with Donald 
Trump’s habit of painting Islamic terror¬ 
ism in broad-brush strokes.” But President 
Trump has also proclaimed his willingness 
to mediate between the parties to resolve 
that “very, very hot, tinderbox” of Kashmir 
(www. cnn. com/2016/10/16/politics/don- 
ald-trump-india-pakistan-mediate). Now is 
the time to get started. Trump can artfully 
use Washington’s influence in both capitals 
to make a deal that suits all sides and brings 
the Kashmir leadership into the picture. 

All parties need to understand that a last¬ 
ing solution can only be reached by tripartite 
negotiations among India, Pakistan and the 
Kashmiri leadership. And if that is true, then 
why wait, for any delay will only cause more 
death and destruction in the region. Any 
dialogue process demands compromises 
for the sake of the greater good. All of the 
involved parties — not just India, Pakistan 
and Kashmir — need to be flexible in order 
to reach a final settlement. The contours 
of compromises should be discussed only 
at the table — not beyond it and behind 
closed doors. 

It is time for the war of words between 
the two capitals to stop. The reckless state¬ 
ments of India’s Home (interior) Minister 
Rajnath Singh, who lusts for Azad Kashmir 
and seems inclined to grab it by force, will 
not pave the way to a better understanding. 
Rejecting the possibility of holding talks 
with Pakistan on the Kashmir issue, Singh 
announced to the Indian Upper House (the 
Rajya Sabha) on Aug. 11,2016, ’’there is no 
power in the world that can take Jammu and 
Kashmir away from us.” 

Such rhetoric needs to end on all sides. 
The India and Pakistan leaderships must 
show their statesmanship for the sake of 
peace and stability not only in the region, 
but also for the sake of international peace 
and security. ^ 

Dr. Ghulam Nabi Fai is the secretary general of the 
Washington-based World Kashmir Awareness Forum, which 
advocates the Kashmiris’ right to self-determination. 
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French Muslims and 
a Changed Scenario 

What does the future hold for France’s Muslims 
after Marine Le Pen’s defeat? 


BY ABEER ALOUSH 



A ddressing french voters, the 
now-defeated Marine Le Pen, presi¬ 
dent of the far-right National Front, had 
promised: “In the first two months of 
my mandate, I will immediately take 10 con¬ 
crete measures, with immediate effect on your 
daily life, to revive democracy and respond to 
the economic, social and security emergency 
that our country is facing.” In fact, she was 
actually in a good position to do just that, 
having scoring 24 percent in the elections 
first round. Trailing her were former banker 
and economist Emmanuel Macron, a centrist 
(23 percent); Jean-Luc Melenchon, the leftist 
who advocates global warming solutions (22.5 
percent); and Francois Fillon (18.5 percent). 

Le Pens proposals would have directly 
impacted the 4 to 5 million Muslim residents 
and citizens, including future Muslim immi¬ 
grants: “[We should] cut off all the suction 
pumps of immigration: state medical care, 
access to housing, etc. to tell them (immi¬ 
grants), ‘We cannot host you in France.’” 
Among her presidential agenda, four out of 
10 promises would have affected Muslims the 


most: (1) suspend the Schengen agreements 
to restore controls at national borders; (2) 
prohibit entry to dual-nationality holders 
convicted of links with jihadism; (3) organize 
a referendum on major institutional reform, 
including national priorities and the defense 
of French identity as a “People” with a specific 
historical and cultural heritage; and (4) abol¬ 
ish state medical aid for illegal immigrants. 

She also intended to dissolve the Union des 
Organisations Islamiques de France (UOIF, 
Union of Islamic Organizations of France), 
which seeks to establish a “genuine Islam for 
France,” one that is faithful to its sources, 
respectful of the republican framework and 
far from political, ethnic or other divergences 
or rivalries. It aims to cooperate and coordi¬ 
nate with all those who work for the general 
interest by focusing on rapprochement with 
civil society as well as public, religious and 
moral authorities. In addition, it hopes to 
implement successful coexistence through 
intercultural dialogue and exchange. 

This social initiative comprises six groups: 
Jeunes Musulmans de France (Young Muslims 


of France), Etudiants Musulmans de France 
(Muslim Students of France), Ligue Fran^aise 
de la Femme Musulmane (the French League 
of Muslim Women), Institut Europeens des 
Sciences Humaines (IESH Paris; the European 
Institute of Human Sciences), Association 
medicale Avicenne de France (the Avicenna 
Medical Association of France), European 
Halal Services and the Comite de bienfaisance 
et de secours aux Palestiniens (the Commitee 
of Charity and Help to Palestinians) — which 
she claims has have ties to the “Muslim 
Brothers.” She therefore extends her “sup¬ 
port to President Sisi in his flawless fight 
against the Islamists.” During her 2016 visit 
to Egypt, she visited al-Azhar to explore pos¬ 
sible cooperation against Salafism and Islam’s 
“radical movements.” She also announced a 
plan to close all of France’s Salafist mosques, 
describing them as “networks of terrorism 
that produce jihadists.” As an anti-multicul- 
turalist, anti-communitarist and feminist, but 
not an anti-Semite, she holds that Muslims 
cannot be assimilated. 

Looking at the continuum of the discourse 
of hatred from father to daughter, one won¬ 
dered if Marine Le Pen would have a better 
chance to win in 2017, contrary to her father, 
who lost the 2002 election’s final round to 
Jacques Chirac. 

The May 2002 election seemed to be 
no different than the April 2017 elections. 
Conservative candidate Chirac, an RPR (The 
Rally for the Republic) member and Gaullist, 
won the first round by only 3.2 percent — 
5,665,855 votes (19.88 percent) for him versus 
4,804,713 (16.86 percent) for Jean-Marie Le 
Pen. This contest attracted a greater than usual 
international attention because of the success 
of Le Pen — a xenophobic, racist, defender of 
the “conspiracy theory” and militant believer 
in “the internal enemy.” Despite Chirac’s even¬ 
tual win, the French backlash against him 
made Le Pen a finalist. The escalation of the 
racial discourse in the Republic of Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality was controversial. 

Upon becoming the NF’s president in 
2011, Marine Le Pen, a very smart lawyer, pol¬ 
itician and elected member of the European 
Parliament (2004-present), implemented a 
new agenda and reprioritized the party’s goals. 
Voluntarily or not, her 87-year-old xenopho¬ 
bic, Islamophobic and anti-Semitic father 
was given an honorary position while she 
did some “firm housecleaning.” She remains 
Islamophobic, anti-immigrant and a conspir¬ 
acy theorist; however, she integrated an eco¬ 
nomic agenda, developed foreign diplomacy 
and dropped the anti-Semitism. But the main 
question remained the same: Did Marine had 
better chance of winning than her father did? 
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In the 1980s, Jean-Marie had stigmatized 
Muslims, most notably the “headscarf affair” 
among high school girls, and turned Muslim 
men into monsters who openly subject their 
women. “Will we still be French in thirty 
years?” he asked during a 1985 interview 
in “Le Figaro” Twenty years later, Marine 
was stigmatizing both the burkini and the 
headscarf: “What do you think of the bur¬ 
kini? ”she asked her fellow presidential can¬ 
didates during a public debate. Melenchon, 
who responded, “I have said it clearly. It has 
nothing to do with secularism!” went on to 
accuse her of deliberately trying “to divide 
society, to make than 4 million French people 
whose religion is Islam and the great majority 
who are not into communitarism but who live 
in our Republic,... to make them enemies of 
the Republic.” Marine, however, contended 
that France, a country of human rights, 
seeks to emancipate women. And under the 
colonial posture, nourished by paternalism 
added to the conviction of the inferiority of 
the “Other,” both men and women, it is France 
that decides to protect the Muslimah from 
the cruel Muslim. 

The Le Pens agree with the far-right Bishop 
Marcel Lefebvre (1905-91), who spent three 
decades in Africa, served as Archbishop in 
Dakar, Senegal (1955-62) and was an occa¬ 
sional supporter of the ideas of Le Pen the 
father. In 1989 he proclaimed that North 
Africans living in France would kidnap 
(i.e., marry) French girls and hide them in 
“the famous reserved quarters as there are 
in Casablanca, Meknes and everywhere else 
... in medinas and mosques that even the 
gendarmes will not dare to enter.... Ask the 
government to stop this Islam: [...] the two 
religions cannot cohabit, it is impossible!” 
(Antenne 2, Nov. 14, 1989). 

Following this same train of thought, he 
also asked: “Would it have been enough for 
the Germans [i.e., Nazis] to change their bolt- 
heads and their rifles for a suitcase and a cap 
so that they could be allowed to come in?” 
(RMC, Nov. 9, 1989). 

Jean-Marie continues to stigmatize 
immigrants, especially North Africans: 
“The massive immigration that we undergo 
affects our identity and, consequently, the 
existence of France,” for immigrants adhere 
to “a theocracy incompatible with our civi¬ 
lization,” are “spies” who act in the shadows, 
form solid ghettoes and present a real threat 
to “our national identity, a mortal threat... 
they are deeply modifying the substance of 
the French people. The formation of closed 
communities, constituted on ethnic lines, is 
obviously opposed to the whole history of 
French society.” 



Similarly, Marine stated during a candi¬ 
dates’ debate that multiculturalism means 
multi-conflictism and boomed out, “We do 
not want to live under the rule or threat of 
Islamic fundamentalism. They are looking 
to impose upon us gender discrimination in 
public places, full body veils or not, prayer 
rooms in the workplace, prayers in the streets, 
huge mosques!” 

Both father and daughter assert the neces¬ 
sity of opposing Islamist communitarianism, 
expelling illegal immigrants, stripping citi¬ 
zenship from offenders and criminals, ending 
family allowances for delinquent families, 
dismantling ethnic ghettos and abolishing 
ten-year residence permits. By minimiz¬ 
ing social crises, they appeal to the image 
of France’s vanished greatness: the time of 
colonization and of French Algeria. Those 
who inhabit the ghettos are “natives” who, as 
in the past, have to be forcibly domesticated 
and pacified — but now by “better equipped” 
police instead of the army. 

It was fear-based racism that accounted for 
the successes of both Le Pens at the polls. In 
a paranoid defensive reaction, one naturally 
wants to repel the “invader.” Pressuring youth 
or social institutions leads collective racism 
toward the accused minority, and an invol¬ 
untary fear stimulates collective exacerbation 
and frustration. The process of inferiorization, 
which excludes and rejects the “Other,” is rem¬ 
iniscent of colonization’s enforcement of strict 
social hierarchies. Such nostalgic racism has 
nothing to do with contemporary problems. 

Today’s fear-based racism is the result of 
Islam’s rise, its adherents’ fertile reproduc¬ 
tion and human solidarity in a non-religious 


Christian France that feels very threatened 
due to its own demographic decline and social 
decomposition. They accuse the immigrants 
of their own daily misfortune — a France 
that is aging poorly and losing its cultural 
landmarks. It also feeds a continuous sense 
of insecurity, a social and moral vacuum. This 
is why, as Le Pen the father says, the French 
have surpassed “the threshold of tolerance.” 
Fear-based racism, a complex matrix that 


depends more on the racist than the victim, 
emanates from difference and thus sows terror 
because it is both incomprehensible and real. 

Ms. Le Pen had promised to enact a 
near-total stop to immigration, claiming 
that 200,000 “illegal immigrants” are arriv¬ 
ing each year, increase the number of officers 
and invest in more equipment. Considering 
Macron and his “En Marche” party’s num¬ 
bers, pollsters and analysts were confident that 
like her father, Le Pen too would be defeated 
in the second round by a centrist or a cen¬ 
ter-left candidate. However, the past is not 
an accurate predictor of the future, and thus 
some believed that Marine’s chances were far 
stronger than many believed. 

However, Macron won on May 7, over Le 
Pen: 64.78 percent to 35.22 percent. Macron 
vowed to address his country’s “social frac¬ 
tures” and said he knew what had “pushed 
people” to vote for the extreme. He also 
thanked those who voted for him who may 
not share his political ideas, but who did so 
“to defend the Republic from extremism.” “I 
know where we do not agree. I will respect 
these differences in opinion, but I will be loyal 
to the commitments I have taken will defend 
the Republic,” he said in his victory speech. 

If the election results had been different, 
Muslims in France would have been greatly 
affected. On a different note, Le Pen promised 
that she will return to the election rink yet 
again to save France. ^ 

Abeer Aloush, who specializes in multiculturalism, the 
theory of integration, immigration, religious minorities 
and Islamism, holds a professorial lectureship position at 
American University and is a Visiting Fellow (2016-17) at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


IF THE ELECTION RESULTS HAD BEEN DIFFERENT, 
MUSLIMS IN FRANCE WOULD HAVE 
GRE ATLY AFFECTED ON A DIFFERENT NOTE, LE 
PEN PROMISED THAT SHE WILL RETUR 
ELECTION RINK YET AGAIN TO SAVE FRANCE. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Mysteries of the Self 

The poet-philosopher Mohammad Iqbal stressed 
discovering and valuing the self for ever-lasting success 

BY SHAHID ATHAR 



and emotion, philosophy and literature, 


gnosis and politics; a man of yesterday 
and today; a devotee during [the] night and 
a lion during [the] day. He thinks like [the 
French philosopher Henri] Bergson (d. 1941) 
and loves like Rumi. He fights for the libera¬ 
tion of Muslim lands like Jamal Afghani (d. 
1897), like Luther (d. 1546) and Calvin (d. 
1564). He makes [it] his goal to revive the 
religious thought and Islamic renaissance 
in this age,” proclaimed Dr. Ali Shariati — 
the Iranian revolutionary and sociologist — 
during a lecture on Iqbal in Tehran in 1970. 

He also stated: “The greatest advice of 
Iqbal to humanity is: Have a heart like Jesus 
[ alayhi al-salaam] , thought like Socrates, and 
a hand like the hand of a Caesar, but all in one 
human being, in one creature of humanity, 
based upon one spirit in order to attain one 
goal: [to] become a human being who attains 
to the heights of political awareness in his 
time. Iqbal achieved this to the extent that 
some people believe him to be solely a political 
figure and a liberated, nationalist leader who 
was a 20 th -century anti-colonialist.” 

Ayatullah Sayyid Ali Khamenei, speak¬ 
ing at the opening session of the First 
International Conference on Iqbal (Tehran, 


March 1986), reminded the audience that 
Iqbal’s revolt “was a cultural, political and 
revolutionary movement.” 

WHAT IS THE SELF AND WHAT ARE 
ITS HIDDEN SECRETS? 

For Iqbal, who wrote extensively on attaining 
khudi (self), the physical body was just the 
soul’s container. One’s consciousness, which 
lives in the heart, guides the brain in terms of 
giving orders to carry out the task. To him, 
khudi is not in fana (annihilation) but in baqa 
(preservation) of the self, “Even if there are 
idols in the rows of worshipers, I have been 
ordered to make the adhan: There is no God 
except the One God.” 

Total submersion, which he referred to 
as “I have left both worlds and submerged 
[myself] in my self,” means to go beyond the 
verbal by being a Muslim in heart and sight, 
for polluting one’s heart and eyes violates 
hijab. Shams Tabrizi (1185-1248), hearing 
his pupil Rumi state that he had 14 proofs of 
God’s existence, replied, “First find reasons 
to prove your own existence, for God does 
not need to prove His existence.” 

Iqbal considers recognition of one’s self 
as recognition of the Creator: Apne mun me 
doob ke paja suragh e zindagi / tu agar mera 
nahi banta na bun, appna tuo bun (If you are 
searching for the secrets of life, look into self¬ 
ishness to selflessness which liberates us from 
the shackles and walls around us). It also brings 
God’s tasleem (Total Submission, Salutation) 
and raza (pleasure [of God]), for Raazia turn 
marzia (God is pleased with those who are 
pleased with Him; Quran 58:22). 

To comprehend God’s rahma (mercy) 
one has to ponder on rahm (womb), which 
protects and sustains the fetus, and how God 
sends water from the ocean to the clouds 


and then returns it to Earth as rain. Iqbal 
concludes that a Muslim’s destiny lies in dis¬ 
covering, sustaining and advancing the self 
to such an extent that it can merge with the 
One. Many Muslims misunderstood Mansur 
al-Hallaj’s (858-922) declaration of Ana Haqq 
(I am the Truth) believing that he was claim¬ 
ing divinity or was engulfed in a mystical 
annihilation of the ego that allowed God to 
speak through him. The caliph imprisoned 
him and ultimately ordered his execution. 

In a letter to Prof. R.A. Nicholson (1868- 
1945), — who has translated some of Iqbal’s 
works — Iqbal wrote: “Western philosophers 
are of opinion that man should annihilate his 
individual self to become one with God, but 
I am of opinion that man should preserve 
his individual self and let God be absorbed 
in his self. Man should not fight his nafs 
(desires within) but subdue it. Only then he 
can become a true vice-regent of God. Once 
man recognizes the greatness of God ( azmat e 
elahi), he recognizes his own greatness. When 
he forgets God, he forgets himself (Quran 
59:19). The center of wisdom is the heart, and 
if there is no Love in the heart then it becomes 
a temple of idols. If there is no desire ( ishq e 
elahi) of meeting the Beloved in sajood then 
qiyam and sajood become a barrier/curtain.” 

Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), a contem¬ 
porary of Iqbal, also acknowledged the value 
of self-psychoanalysis to uncover socio-psy¬ 
chological problems and offered solutions 
grounded in self analysis. Iqbal dealt with 
plight of the ummah suffering under colonial 
rule and the Muslims’ lack of knowing the 
self’s secrets. His 1915 Farsi treatise, “Asrar e 
Khudi” (Secrets of the Self), challenged them 
to wake up from this slumber, realize their 
God-given potential and free themselves from 
political and psychological enslavement: “In 
the West’s technological knowledge, I found 
no peace; rather, I found it in God’s book for 
my polluted heart.” 

IQBAL’S MESSAGE 

Iqbal considered love and passion essential 
for a humane society. It is human passion 
that makes the clay in each individual glow: 


IQBAL WAS NOT A MYSTIC SITTING AND 
Chanting |N a MbUNTAINTbP HE 

CAME DOWN TO EARTH TO SEE THE SUFFERING OF 
HIS PEOPLE AND BECAME A REVOLUfiONARV. 
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Iqbal's Message to Muslim Youth 

Most younger Muslims, especially those living in the West, do not know much 
about the poet-philosopher Muhammad Iqbal because they have not been 
told who he was. 

And this is quite a shame, because Iqbal is accessible to all through his writings 
in Urdu and Farsi, many of which have been translated into English and other 
languages, and works that he wrote in English, such as "The Reconstruction of 
Religious Thought in Islam" (1930). 

His poem AikNaujawan KeNaam (Address to a Young Person), included in 
his Bal-e-Jibril collection, offers the following advice: 
no ho no-umeed, noumeedi zawal-e-olm-o-irfan hoi 
umeed-e-mard-e-momin hoi Khudo ke roozdonon mein 
(Despair not, for despair is the decline of knowledge and gnosis: 

The Hope of a Believer is among the confidants of God.) 

He also informed them in other poems that: 
omorot kyo, shikoh-e-Khusrowi bhi ho to kyo hosil 
no zor-e-Hoidori tujh mein, no istoghno-e-solmoni 
([It will be] In vain if you possess Khusroe's imperial pomp, 

If you do not possess prowess or contentment.) 
no dhoond iss cheez ko tehzeeb-e-hozir ki tojoli mein 
ke poyo mon ne istoghno mein meeroj-e-musolmoni 
(Seek not thy joy or greatness in the glitter ofWestern life, 

For in contentment lies a Muslim's joy and greatness.) 
ouqobi rooh job boidorhoti hoi jowonon mein 
nozoroti hoi iss ko opni monzil osmonon mein 
(When an eagle's spirit awakens in youthful hearts, 

It sees its luminous goal beyond the starry heavens.) 
nohin tern noshemon qosr-e-sultoni ke gunbod par 
tu shoheen hoi, bosero korpohoron ki chotonon mein 
(Thy abode is not on the dome of a royal palace; 

You are an eagle and should live on the rocks of mountains.) 

Moreover, he alerted them to the fact that the Quran "shows the way to 
righteousness to those who do good, and gives glad tiding to them of a great 
reward" (17:9). While acknowledging that learning from Western sources does 
broaden one's intellectual horizons, he also cited a saying popularly attributed 
to the Prophet that one should pursue knowledge, even if doing so means 
going to China — which obviously has never been a Muslim country. In a flight 
of poetic license, he asserted the Prophet's "expectation"that students studying 
in the West would go home, where they belong, and help their fellow Muslims 
overthrow their colonial-imposed misery and move forward. ^ 


Poet of the East 

Dr. Mohammad Iqbal (1877-1934) was not just a poet, but also a thinker, 
philosopher and scholar of Arabic, Farsi, Urdu and English.The"Poet ofthe 
East,"born in Sialkot (now in Pakistan) and buried in Lahore, was descended 
from a Kashmiri Brahmin family (Brahmin are the highest caste in the 
Hindu hierarchy). 

Iqbal's understanding ofthe Quran changed after his Sufi father told 
him,"Son, when you read Quran, assume that it has been revealed to you 
and that God is talking to you directly. Only then you will get its message." 

Educated in a missionary-run school and at the Government College 
in Lahore, he studied law, was admitted to the bar in London and earned 
a PhD in philosophy from the University of Heidelberg, where a chair 
is named for him. His dorm room has been converted into a museum. 

In 1922, he was knighted by King George V, then the emperor of India. 

He wentto Europe to study philosophy and returned to colonized India 
as a committed thinker, poet and philosopher devoted to challenging 
his fellow Muslims to rise to their potential as a Muslim ummah. Among 
those who influenced him were SirThomas Arnold and other European 
philosophers, as well as many intellectuals like al-Ghazali and Sufis like 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Jamal Afghani and Shibili Nomani. 

Claimed by India, Pakistan and Iran, Iqbal is also called "Rumi Thani" 
(the Second Rumi). He said of himself: Brohimnzodeh rimozoshnoyeRum 
Tabrizost (The son of a Brahmin is well versed in the knowledge of Rumi 
and Shams in matters ofthe secrets of life). 

In 1929, Oxford University published his famous "The Reconstruction 
of lslamicThought."ln 1930 he became president ofthe All-India Muslim 
League, which, underthe leadership of Muhammad Ali Jinnah, led to the 
birth of Pakistan in 1947. Most of Iqbal's poetry is in Farsi and, to a lesser 
extent, Urdu. His "Reconstruction of Islamic Thought" is in English. ^ 


Garm e khoon insaan za daagh e arzoo, aatishe ibn khaak az chirage 
arzoo (The flame of passion is lighted by the hot-blooded man, the 
fire by the son of clay from his flame of passion). When we care for 
the self (esteem) of others as opposed to just our own, we have done 
Gods Will. When the daughter of the legendary Hatim Tai (d. 578) 
was captured and abandoned by her own, brother in flight, upon her 
rescue she was brought to the Prophet, who gave her clothes, a camel 
and enough money to travel to Syria with her people. 

Just as the Prophet broke the Makkans’ idols, Iqbal advised Muslims 
to break the false idols in their own heart: Ishq butaan se haath utha , 
appni khudi me doobjaa (Give up the love of idols and submerge in 
your own self). These idols lead us to taking pride in color, race and 
nationalism, and their goal is to incite anger and hate and provoke 
war among people and nations. Iqbals negation of servitude is the 
refusal to comply with the wishes of those leaders who don’t serve 
God in either their private or public life. 

Humanity did not create itself, so why should humanity worship 
itself? “Turn not your face to the East or the West, but turn it to 
God” (Q. 2:177). Rudyard Kipling (1865-1935), an English jour¬ 
nalist, short-story writer, poet, and novelist remarked that “East is 
East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.” However, 
Iqbal thinks both are the wings of a bird (i.e., the human soul and 
dignity) and that both wings have to be strong for the bird to fly. 
While the Sufis say: “If your fate has been predetermined in your 
absence and it is not to your satisfaction, do not complain.” Iqbal 
replies: “If the world does not agree with you, rise against it.” Iqbal 
was not a mystic sitting and chanting in a mountaintop cave; rather, 
he came down to Earth to see the suffering of his people and became 
a revolutionary: Jis khet se dahqaan to moassir nahi rozi, us khet her 
khoshai gandum kojalaa do (Burn the wheat field if it cannot provide 
bread to the hired farmer). 

Shariati likens Iqbal to Caliph Ali, where with Iqbal, mysticism 
combined with intellectual philosophy suited for the 20 th century, a 


full-fledged Muslim and the architect of the reconstruction of Islamic 
thought in our time. 

True philosophy brings loneliness and separation from the Friend. 
Iqbal proclaimed: “Along the way of love, it is forbidden to have a 
resting place (until you reach the destination). The roar of storm 
is permissible, but the pleasure of shore is forbidden.” Rumi best 
describes the love of the Beloved ( ishq e Elahi ): “When I am with 
You, my Beloved, my love will not let me sleep; when I am away from 
you, my tears will not let me sleep.” 

One can only learn the self’s mysteries by discovering the self. 
Muslims should start pondering their own self and creation, and 
then ponder on the Creator of this masterpiece called the human 
body in both its physical and spiritual forms. The soul’s “manual” is 
the Quran and the Prophet’s conduct. Iqbal invited Muslims to be 
the muezzin (caller), an imam (leader) and a mudarris (teacher); to 
align themselves with God, His Message and His Messenger. Iqbal 
informed Muslims: “The reason for your humiliation is that you have 
left the Quran and blame others for your problems. O nation, you 
are dispersed like dew and everyone walks over you. Wake up, rise 
and grasp the Book by your side.” ^ 

Shahid Athar, MD, is a former chair of the IMANA Medical Ethics Committee. 

Adapted by the author from his paper presented at the 20 th annual convention 
of International Association for Sufism in San Rafael, Calif. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Ahmad Kathrada 

1929 - 2017 

A Man of Substance and Principles 

O N MARCH 28, 2017, AHMAD KATHRADA’S 

(“Kathy”) rich and eventful life ended in a 
Johannesburg hospital after a long illness. 
A well-respected anti-apartheid activist, he was 
detained and incarcerated with Nelson Mandela 
and Walter Sisulu, who were among his closest 
confidantes — a point acknowledged in Man¬ 
dela’s “Foreword” to Kathy’s Memoirs (2004). 

At the tender age of 12, Kathy began tar¬ 
geting the country’s discriminatory policies 
by, among other activities, distributing the 
Young Communist League of South Africa’s 
pamphlets and joining the Transvaal Indian 
Youth Congress, which was affiliated with the 
South African Indian Congress (SAIC). Aged 
18, he was jailed for one month for participating 
in SAIC’s 1946 Passive Resistance Campaign. 
Even before SAIC j oined hands with the African 
National Congress (ANC) and others, Kathy’s 
political thoughts had been influenced by such 
stalwarts as Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, Maulvi Cachalia, 
and I.C. Meer. Becoming deeply involved with 
SAIC’s youth activities, during 1951, he was 
elected to lead a South African youth delegation 
to the Berlin World Youth Festival, which led 
to him being to elected two years later as an 
executive member in absentia at the Budapest- 
based World Federation of Democratic Youth. 

Upon Kathy’s return to South Africa, 
he plunged into the national 1952 Defiance 
Campaign; the then-ruling and Afrikaner- 
dominated the National Party “rewarded” 
him with a conviction under the Suppression 
of Communism Act. Despite being banned in 
1954, he helped organize the Congress of the 
People’s gathering (1955) that publicly pro¬ 
claimed the famous Freedom Charter drafted 
by the Congress Alliance (CA), of which he was 
a committee member. In fact, he was among 
those who promoted joint action as a leader of 
the Youth Action Committee that coordinated 
the youth wings of the African, Indian and 
Colored Congresses. 

Kathy’s life was full of hardship. Between 
1957 and early 1961, he and 155 other CA 
members were tried — and eventually acquitted 
— for high treason. After the 1960 Sharpeville 
massacre, he and many others were again 
detained and subjected to house arrest. When 
Mandela was arrested in August 1962, Kathy 
violated his “status” to launch a “Free Mandela” 
campaign. He violated it again during early 
1963 to pursue political activities against the 
racist state and, along with Mandela and Sisulu, 
became one of the “Rivonia trialists” (c.1963- 
1964) and, charged with sabotage along with 
others for directing the ANC’s armed wing, 



was sentenced to life imprisonment on Robben 
Island. As prisoner 468/64, Kathy was isolated 
in B Section for about 18 years, after which 
he was moved and spent eight more years in 
Pollsmoor Maximum Security Prison. 

While imprisoned, Kathy completed 
two BAs and two BA honors degrees via the 
University of South Africa. Described by Sisulu 
as “a tower of strength and a source of inspi¬ 
ration,” the ANC’s collective leadership was 
inspired to confer upon Kathy the Isitwalandwe 
Award, which recognizes an individual’s “out¬ 
standing service in the name of the liberation 
movement and the oppressed people of South 
Africa struggling for their rights,” before his 
1988 release, despite his protest, via a letter 
smuggled out to then-ANC president Oliver 
Tambo, that he didn’t deserve it, it was nev¬ 
ertheless conferred upon him. Many others 
— both domestic and foreign — followed to 
honor this anti-apartheid activist’s substantial 
political input and principled stand regarding 
human rights and social justice. 

After the De Klerk regime lifted the ban on 
the ANC and other liberation movements, Kathy 
found himself pushed into numerous positions, 
some of which he reluctantly accepted, among 
them the ANC Interim Leadership Committee 
and the Interim Leadership Group of the South 
African Communist Party (SACP). As soon 
as he found himself unopposed on the ANC 
National Executive Committee (July 1991), he 
resigned from the latter post. During that same 
year, he was appointed the Acting Head of the 
ANC’s Department of Information and Publicity 
and Head of Public Relations, a position he held 
until 1994’s general democratic elections. He 
made his mark in each of these committees. 

When the ANC assumed power, Kathy 
became a Member of Parliament, chairper¬ 
son of the Robben Island Museum Council 
(1994-2006), and Parliamentary Counselor 
in the Office of President Mandela. At the 
ANC’s 1997 Conference he chose not to be 
re-nominated to the NEC, and by June 1999 
he left parliamentary politics. In 2008, he and 
some supporters set up the Ahmad Kathrada 
Foundation to serve South African society at 
large. He also wrote his Memoirs and focused 
upon social justice issues both at home and 


abroad, such as the Palestinians and oppressed 
communities elsewhere. 

Although Islam wasn’t a critical part of 
Kathrada’s make-up and outlook, and although 
he remained a committed communist and 
never participated in the various Islamic revival 
movements, his anti-apartheid activism reveals 
his lifelong commitment to Islam’s ideals of 
seeking to ease the plight of the oppressed 
masses, to set right that which was wrong and 
to denounce injustice wherever it raised its ugly 
head. Perhaps a quote from Dear Ahmedbhai 
Dear Zuleikhabehn, highlighted by the editors 
and inserted into their introduction, gives one 
a glimpse of his pluralist identity, selflessness 
and views of religion: 

“[My] background in public life, and my 
beliefs, do not readily accept the fragmentation 
or compartmentalization of activities on the 
basis of religion, race, or class. Once I accept the 
Islamization of psychology, economics, etc., then 
I must allow for Christian Economics, Hindu 
Anthropology,... Already I find all the talk about 
an Islamic Atom Bomb not to my liking.. .My 
ideal society would be one where the priorities 
would be on that which unites people rather than 
on that which divides us. Naturally, I believe in 
the freedom of religion, but I do not accept that 
there should be a state religion.” 

Ideologically, Kathy may be described as 
a committed communist who never disre¬ 
garded or rejected religion. He saw religion’s 
positive dimensions not only when he made 
hajj during 1992, but also in his working rela¬ 
tionship with fellow activists who underlined 
their Muslimness. 

In addition to a meaningful life, Kathy left 
behind a legacy in print: Letters from Robben 
Island: A Selection of Ahmed Kathradas Prison 
Correspondence 1964-1989, ed. Robert Vassen 
(Cape Town & Michigan State University 
Press); Goolam Vahed and Thembisa Waetjen’s 
— two Durban-based historians — Dear 
Ahmedbhai Dear Zuleikhabehn: The Letters 
ofZuleikha Mayat and Ahmed Kathrada 1979- 
1989 (Auckland Park: Jacana Press, 2009); 
Ahmed Kathradas Memoirs , with the editorial 
assistance of Marlene Burger (Paarl, Greater 
Cape Town: Zebra Press, 2004; republished 
as No Bread for Mandela: Memoirs of Ahmed 
Kathrada, Prisoner No. 468/64 [University 
Press of Kentucky, 2011]); Sahm Venter, ed., 
A Free Mind: Ahmed Kathradas Notebook 
from Robben Island (Auckland Park: Jacana 
Press, 2005); Tim Couzens’ A Simple Freedom: 
The Strong Mind of Robben Island Prison, No. 
468/64 (Wild Dog Press & PQ Blackwell, 2008); 
and Sahm Venter’s Triumph of the Human 
Spirit: Ahmed Kathrada and Robben Island 
(2015) and Conversations with a Gentle Soul 
(Johannesburg: PanMacMillan, 2017). ^ 

(By Muhammed Haron, University of Botswana/University 
of Pretoria) 
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NEW RELEASES 




WEEDING HATE 

Islamophobia and Racism in America 

Erik Love 

2017. Pp. 272. PB. $28.00 
NYU Press, New York, N.Y. 

P ROF. LOVE, FOCUSING ON THE RISE OF ISLAMOPHOBIA, 

interviewed American advocates of Middle Eastern 
descent for this book. He contends that instead of using 
the well-worn civil rights strategy to fight racism, many 
advocates are striving to bolster universal civil liberties 
both here and abroad on the grounds that these universal protec¬ 
tions are reliable and strong enough to deal with social prejudice. The author 
finds that civil rights protections in the U.S. are surprisingly weak and do not 
offer enough avenues for securing justice, change and community reassurance 
in the wake of hate crimes, discrimination and social exclusion. 

Considering the present political climate, Love stresses that Americans 
must understand the context in which Islamophobia developed and the role 
it plays today Q] 

Amplifying Islam in the European Soundscape: 
Religious Pluralism and Secularism inthe Netherlands 

Pooyan Tamimi Arab 
2017. Pp. 216. HB. $114.00 
Bloomsbury Academic, New York, N.Y. 

P ROF. ARAB OFFERS AN INTERDISCIPLINARY CONTRI- 
bution to understanding European secularism and reli¬ 
gious aesthetics, as well as a view into how Islam gradually 
but surely became an established religion in Europe. The 
Netherlands was among the first European countries to allow the adhan to be 
broadcast. She explores this as a case study embedded in the broader history 
of Dutch religious pluralism. 

Shari’ah on Trial: 

Northern Nigeria’s Islamic Revolution 

Sarah Eltantawi 

2017. Pp. 272. HB. $85.00 PB. $29.95. 

Kindle: $28.45 

University of California Press, Oakland 

E ltantawi focuses on amina lawal, the nigerian 
peasant woman whose case became known worldwide 
after she was first sentenced to death by stoning for adultery 
and then acquitted by her state’s (Katsina) highest Shari’ah court. 

The author highlights Islamic law’s centrality in northern Nigeria’s 
socio-political order; fills a significant geographical gap; and helps links its 
historical, legal, and political dimensions in the country Its comparative 
focus enables readers to understand the importance of what may, at first 
glance, look like a local and national phenomenon. 

Eltantawi’s book, which explains the Shariah’s resurgence and its impli¬ 
cations for all Muslim-majority countries, is a useful addition to literature of 
contemporary Islamic studies. 

Reviving the Balance: The Authority of 
the Qur’an and the Status of Sunnah 

Taha Jabir Alalwani 

2017. Pp. 90. PB. $8.95. eBook $4.50 
International Institute of Islamic Thought, 

Herndon, Va. 

T his posthumously published work discusses 
the position of the Sunnah in Islam and its fundamen¬ 
tal relationship to the Qur’an. Dr. Alalwani examines the 
sensitive issue of the development of the oral and written 
traditions, the problems scholars faced despite painstaking work verifying the 
authenticity of reports, the character of narrators, etc. and the ever growing 
complexity of a body of narratives that were making the simplicity and clarity 
of the Prophet’s life, words, and actions, a burgeoning maze of information. 
While noting the good intention and effort to emulate the Prophet, he points 
out that once the Sunnah had been collected, the Muslim community began 
to neglect the Qur’an in favor of narrations of what the Prophet had done and 
said on the pretext that such narratives “contained” the Qur’an. 




A DECOLONIZED PALESTINE IS DOABLE 

Palestine ... it is something colonial 

Hatem Bazian 

2016. Pp. 327. PB. $30.00 
Amrit Publishers, The Hague, the Netherlands 

T HE BRITISH empire’s last settler-colonial proj- 
ect, the Jews’ occupation of Palestine, continues to unfold, 
according to Prof. Bazian. He focuses on Palestine’s modern 
history around settler-colonial discourses and provides a 
theoretical basis for understanding Palestine. Importantly, 
he avoids the pitfalls of the failed “peace process” that both 
affirm settler-colonial rights and target the colonialized, indigenous Palestinians 
and dispenses with the ramifications of the colonial project. 

Palestine, Bazian reminds us, must be approached and studied as a colo¬ 
nial project and not the obfuscation of a “peace process,” for this second 
approach completely ignores what gave rise to the present circumstances. 
Bazian offers ideas on how a de-colonial Palestine can emerge and what are 
the consequences for settler colonialism and the global movement for free¬ 
dom and dignity Q 



ISLAMIC ART 



The Theory of Islamic Art: 

Aesthetic Concept and Epistemic Structure 

Idham Mohammed Hanash (trans. Nancy Roberts) 
2017. Pp. 90. PB. $8.95. eBook $4.50 
International Institute of Islamic Thought, 

Herndon, Va. 

H anash views Islamic art as a subject of arche- 
ological study and treats its evolution as part of the 
historical study of art in the broader sense. The author sets 
to answer questions such as why has Islamic art evolved as 
it has, what forms does it take, the logic underlying it, the message the Muslim 
artist attempting to convey, and the emotion is he seeking to evoke. 

The author also discusses orientalist misconceptions, challenging some 
of the premises with which it has approached Islamic art, with judgment 
rooted in a cultural framework alien to the spiritual perspective of Islam. 

This translation is from the abridged Arabic edition Nazariyyah al-Fan 
al-Islami: Al-Mafham al-Jamali wa al-Bunyah al-Maarifyyah. 


THE 

ABRAHAM1C 

ENCOUNTER 


The Abrahamic Encounter: 

Local Initiatives, Large Implications 

Mazhar Jalil, Norman Hosansky, and Paul D. 

Numrich (Eds.) 

2017. Pp. 214. PB. $26.00 
Wipf and Stock Publishers, Eugene, Ore. 

T his collection of writings describes the three 
goals of the Central Ohio Abrahamic encounter and 
shares how a local initiative can inform — even inspire 
— other communities both nation- and worldwide. It will 
appeal to the growing audience for interfaith resources and can be assigned 
for undergraduate and graduate/seminary courses on Abrahamic relations or 
interfaith relations generally. 

Scents and Flavors: A Syrian Cookbook 

Charles Perry (trans.) 

2017. Pp. 352. Bilingual Arabic/English. HB. 
$29.99 

NYU Book, New York, N.Y. 

T his popular thirteenth-century Syrian cook- 
book of 635 recipes — a bestseller in the Golden Age; 
approximately the 8 th - 13 th century CE — tempts readers to 
savor a cuisine that elevates simple ingredients by combining 
the aromas of herbs, spices, fruits and flower essences. 
Organized like a meal, it opens with appetizers and juices and proceeds 
through main courses, side dishes, desserts and such confections as candies 
based on the higher densities of sugar syrup — an innovation unique to the 
classical Arab world. 

The world’s first cookbooks appeared only when Arabic speakers began 
compiling their recipe collections during the tenth century The book will 
interest epicures and cultural historians alike. ^ 
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Road Map to Improve the 
Image of Islam/Muslims in USA 

Your mosque can do it but you can do it alone too. 

Mis/Dis information on Islam/Muslims is our responsibility alone. 
Instead of cursing darkness let us light a candle. 


Today the image of Muslims is under attack. However, we should not forget that it is our 
responsibility to correct it collectively and individually. It is every Muslims’ responsibility. 
Yes, if we do it seriously, we can see positive results emerging in a few years. Muslims, who 
are spread out across the US, should place this ad in their local newspapers and magazines. 


Islam is the religion of inclusion. 

Muslims believe in all the prophets of both testaments. 
Read Quran, the original, unchanged word of God as His 
last and final testament to humankind. 
www.Peacetv.tv ★ www.Gainpeace.com 


Such ads are already running in many newspapers 
and magazines and are brinigning positive results, 
getting more non-Muslims interested to read Islamic 
literature with interest. Placing these ads can be a 
continuous reward (sadqa-e-jaria) for yourself, your 
children, your loved deceased ones and with the 
prayer for a sick person that Allah make life easy 
here and in the Hereafter. 

Please Google the “list of newspapers/magazines”in 
your state and contact their advertising departments. 

Such ads are not expensive, especially now when 
print media is struggling for revenue They range 
from as little as $20 to $50 per slot and are cheaper 


if run for a longer time. Questions to ask your local 
newspaper: how many print copies are distributed, 
and if the ad runs longer, how much will be the cost. 

Don’t forget that DAWAH works on the 
same principle as that of advertising: BULK 
AND REPEATED EXPOSURE CREATES 
ACCEPTANCE. Printing continuously for a long 
period of time will produce more results than printing 
one big ad once. 

Please check with Gain peace to know if someone 
is not already putting ad in the same newspaper 
and send them clipping after the ad has appeared. 


If you have any questions, or want copies of the ads that others 
have already placed in their area newspapers/magazines, please write me 

Muhammad Khan at mjkhanll373@yahoo.com 














T he Theory of 

ISLAMIC ART 



The Theory of Islamic Art: Aesthetic Concept & Epistemic Structure 

Idham Mohammed Hanash 

Divine oneness as the principie of beauty is perhaps quintessential^ Islamic artistic expression and expe¬ 
rience and what it celebrates. Why has Islamic art evolved as it has, what forms does it take r what Is the 
logic underlying it? What message isthe Muslim artist attempting to convey, what emotion is he seeking 
to evoke? This work views Islamic art as a subject of archeological study and treats its evolution as part of 
the historical study of art in the broader sense. At the same time, it paves the way for an epistemolog ical 
shift from viewing Islamic art as a material concept having to do with beautiful rarities and relics that have 
grown out of Islamic cultural and artistic creativity, to a theoretical concept associated with a vision, a prin¬ 
ciple, a theory and a method, 

ISBN; 978-1 -56564-696-4 $8.95 PB, Pages 90, $4.50 eBook 


M y-iHiAUMi B lPAJf AH.pl 


I JIHAD 

and 

RENEWAL 


Ijtihad and Renewal 

Said Shabbar 

In the early centuries of Islam the response of Muslims to problem-solving the various issues and chal¬ 
lenges that faced their rapidly expanding community was to use intelligence and independent reason¬ 
ing based on the Qur'an and Sunnah to address them. This practice is known as ijtihad. As the centuries 
wore on however the gates of ijtihad were generally closed in favor of following existing rulings devel¬ 
oped by scholars by way of analogy. And as reason and intellect, now held captive to madhhabs (schools 
of thought) and earlier scholarly opinion stagnated, so did the Muslim world Ijtihad and Renewal is an 
analysis of ijtihad and the role it can play for a positive Muslim revival in the modern world. 


ISBN; 973-1-56564-975-0 $11.95 PB, Pages 156, S5.95 eBook 



Qur'anic Terminology; A Linguistic and Semantics Analysis 

Balit Abd Al-Karim 

There is no way to understand the Qur'an properly, or to elucidate as accurately as possible the meaning 
of its verses, without studying Qur'anic terminology and concepts. This study aims to provide a broad 
glossary of key Qur'anic terms and set forth these terms' meanings, both semantically and linguistically, 
within their Qur'anic context. And just as a concept gives rise to a term, so also does the term and its 
usage act to shape the concept. These and other aspects of the Divine communication are mapped and 
explored, leaving us with a greater appreciation of the Qur'an's depth and what makes it a linguistic and 
literary miracle. 

ISBN; 978-1-56564-698-8 $12.95 PB, Pages 190, $6.50 eBook 


Available on Amazon,Kindle, Google Play, and other HIT Distributors 


I s| a micBo o ksto re.co m 
3840 Bank St. 

Baltimore, MD 21224, USA 
Tel; 410*675*0040 
Fax: 410*675*0085 
www. islamicb oo kstore. co m 


Jarir Bookstore 
11107 Brookhurst St. 

Garden Grove, CA 92840, USA 
Tel; 714*539*8100 
Fax: 714*539*8130 
www, ja ri rbo o ks. n et 
www.amazon.com 


Available at 

amazon 

Y_ ^ _ J 


Kobe Publishing 

MCC, Ratby Lane, Markfield 

Leicester LE67 9SY, UK 

Tel: 01530*249*230 
Fax; 01 530*249*656 
www.kubepublishing.com 


Whole Sale Orders 

nit 

500 Grove Street, Suite 200 
Herndon, VA2Q1 70-4735, USA 
Tel: 703*429*4480 
Fax: 703*471*3922 
5ales@iiit.org, www.iiit.org 
























SAFE ACCESS TO CLEAN WATER ALLOWS A COMMUNITY TO THRIVE IN SOMALIA 


In Somalia, safe access to clean water saves lives in 
more ways than one. When a village or an urban 
neighborhood lacks clean water, the following 
happens with regularity: 

• Babies and young children die from 

dehydration caused by waterborne diseases 
from contaminated water. 


• Girls lose an education because they must 
spend half the day fetching water. 

• Women are forced to leave their young 
children alone and unattended while they carry 
a 20-liter jerry can on their backs for miles. 

Mercy-USA for Aid and Development is making 
a big impact with clean, safe water in Somalia; 
since 1997, we've brought wells to a combined 
population of over half a million people! 


You can give a lasting gift of Sadaqah Jariyah by 
donating a well to a community in Somalia. 


Mercy-USA 

\ Mercy-USA for Aid and Development 


Donate Online: mercyusa.org 

( 734 ) 454-0011 

Mercy-USA for Aid and Development 

44450 Pinetree Dr., Ste. 201 • Plymouth, Michigan 48170-3869 

r, Like us on Facebook! wM lir . A 

1 t! facebook.com/MercyUSA erc ^ 
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